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HE French (sovernment is obviously alarmed at the intrigues 
7 of the Bonapartists, and is taking the course which seems to 
Englishmen so unwise, but which all French Governments take. 
It has applied for power to suppress any journals it pleases, and 
argency being voted, has anticipated the law by suppressing the 
Gaulois and L’ Armée, Bonapartist journals, and threatening La 
Constitution, a Red organ. M. ‘Thiers has further consulted all Gene- 
rals of Division as to the feeling of the troops, has refused definitely 
to release Paris from the state of siege, and has ordered several 
arrests, though not, it is stated, that of Greneral Fleury. He has 
also promised to support a proposal for making him President for 
life, and has accepted the Act which authorizes the Councils- 
General to appoint a new Assembly. 





Some at least of this energy is directed against the Monarchists, 
who have all the week been trying to arrange another fusion on a 
basis explained elsewhere. By the last accounts they would 
appear to have failed. All manner of manifestoes have been 
signed, but are not to be published, the Orleanists affirming that 
the Legitimists are still for the White Flag, and the Legitimists 
retorting that their rivals are revolutionists. Neither the Comte 
de Chambord nor the Princes have spoken out, while M. Thiers 
has, it is believed, declared that he will maintain the Provisorium 
against everybody, has reproached the majority with conspiracy, 
and has informed General Cissey that he must resign. At least, 
that is how we understand the bulletins announcing General 
Cissey’s illness and intention to resign. Without a friendly 
Minister of War, the majority will hardly venture on a coup d'état. 
They will dread Paris too much. 


There seems to be a good deal of hesitation in the councils of 


Imperial character of the Education question, and that they have 


no chance of ever carrying Scotland or Ireland with them, what- 


ever they may do with England? Or is it only that the Daily 


| News is misinformed ? 


North Notts has already followed the North-West Riding, and 
a good deal more than followed. According to the Conservative re- 
turn, Mr. Monckton, the Conservative candidate, had got a majority 
of the whole electorate before half-past four o’clock, while the Libe- 
ral, Mr. Laycock, had not yet polled much more than half as many 
votes as his opponent. North Notts is the county which returned the 
late Speaker, Mr. Evelyn Denison (now Viscount Ossington), and 
was always, we imagine, Conservatively inclined, Mr. Denison 
himself having been quite a Conservative Liberal. ‘The revolt of 
the Duke of Newcastle against Mr. Gladstone has, of course, done 
a good deal to turn the scale, but no doubt Conservative reaction 
is a principal cause of the change. We have now an early pros- 
pect of a Parliament in which the counties will return very few 
Liberals indeed; and, even in the boroughs their majority will 
be vastly reduced. ‘The advent of a Conservative Government, 
with a majority of its own, and power to do what it likes, will be 
quite a refreshing and very instructive novelty. 


Mr. Cardwell, in moving the Military Estimates on Thursday, 
described his Army Reorganization Scheme in a speech which 
seems to have gained approval from all sides of the House. We have 
described its main feature, the close linking of the Army with the 
Reserves of all kinds effected by localizing the forces in sixty-six 
districts, each with its own commanding officer, staff, and build- 
ings, elsewhere, but must mention here that all the War-Office 
plans with respect to officers seem to be succeeding. So far from 
the Abolition of Purchase having caused a stampede, much of the 
money voted last year has been returned to the Exchequer, the 
estimate for this year will be reduced by 25 per cent., and officers 
who were eagerly seeking positions in the Control Department 
are returning to the Army. ‘The rule that two years’ satisfactory 
service in the Militia shall be a passport into the Line has so in- 
creased the popularity of that service, that instead of a deficiency 
of 487 subalterns there is a surplus of 36; while a new rule that 
officers may retire on half-pay for ten years if they will serve in 
the Militia, is expected to yield a large supply of very experienced 
men. 


Mr. Cardwell proposes, in addition to his general scheme, to 
establish a training and tactical station in the North of England 
where all arms may be exercised, and another near London as an 
| exercise-ground for all the numerous Metropolitan corps, to compel 








the Nonconformist leaders. On the one hand, the Birmingham | pa}¢ the Volunteers to exercise yearly with the local brigades under 
League have put out a declaration against the very unsecularist | penalty of losing the capitation grant, and to relieve the counties 
principles of the Scotch Education Bill, and have issued a political | of the expense of the storehouses for the Reserve forces. He is 
appeal to Nonconformist electors to bring pressure to bear on their | going to do away with billeting, and to occupy old district bar- 
members,—an appeal in which they remark that ‘ it is impossible | packs and build twenty-six new ones, with a certain reference also 
for Nonconformists to regard this proposal as anything else than a to strategical purposes, at a cost of £3,500,000, which is to be 
deliberate declaration on the part of the Ministry that they are | porrowed ou terminable annuities. ‘Chese barracks will be useful 
determined to disregard and defy the protests of those of their also for reserve store supply, and tend towards needful decentrali- 
supporters who have complained of the policy of using the rates |zation. ‘The promise about these barracks sweetened the tempers 
for the maintenance of sectarian religious instruction.” And the | of the squires amazingly, and altogether the speech is the first 
Manchester Nonconformists are petitioning for such amendment of | which for some time past has greatly strengthened the position of 
the Bill as will make its provisions ‘‘ consistent with the principles | the Government. 


of religious equality,”—i. e., of course, strictly secularist. But, | oaanareracmeens ’ 
on the other hand, yesterday’s Daily News, the principal daily | Lord Northbrook, the Under-Secretary for War, has accepted 


organ of the Secularists, says:—‘ We are informed that, on | the Indian Viceroyalty. The appointment, though rather a sur- 
reconsideration, the advocates of secular education in the House | prise to the public, which kuows less of Lord Northbrook than 
of Commons have determined not to offer any opposition to the | of most public men, is probably a good, and certainly a disinter- 
second reading of the Scotch Education Bill, as had been agreed | ested one. Lord Northbrook has been seventeen or eighteen years 
on at a private meeting of members.” What does this mean ? | in the public service and fourteen years in office, and is one of 
Not, we suppose, that the Nonconformists feel that they can do those men to whom their superiors always give full credit, though 
nothing to avy purpose till after a general election, for to make | they never promote them if they can help it,—men who will bend 
their case good for a general election, they ought to fight the | their necks to the burden, work like permanent Under-Secretaries, 
Scotch Education Bill on the second reading on downright and take responsibility even when they have not power. At the 
secularist principles? Or does it mean that they are becoming | War Office he has so distinguished himself that the Government 
aware that they have taken a false step in insisting on the , could have better spared most Cabinet Ministers, aud his nomina- 
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he will but work the machine, instead of trying to remodel it, | 
extricate the Government from many of its difficulties. The 
work now required, as we have pointed out elsewhere, is that of 
patient continuous government in the administrative sense, work 
for which Lord Northbrook’s untiring industry, faculty for detail, 
and austerity of character admirably adapt him. If he wants to 
be effective, he should, before he goes out, discuss with the Duke | 
of Argyll, the India House, and the Cabinet, the limits within 
which he may act without a previous reference home. ‘They are 
on points too narrow, and he will find the incessant delays more 
heartbreaking than the half-informed criticisms of the House of 
Commons. 


If the telegram to yesterday’s Duily Telegraph may be relied 
upon, the Treaty of Washington would appear to be virtually at 
anend, ‘Mr. Fish affirms,” it says, ‘‘ that the American Case, | 
including both direct and indirect claims, is covered by the Pro- 
tocols and the Treaty. The American Government, therefore, 
cannot withdraw from the case which they have presented for | 
arbitration. The abrogation of the Treaty is left to England.” | 
If this be true, the information of the Daily News’ correspondent 
last week, said to be derived from a Member of the Cabinet at 
Washington, that in case the Board of Assessors provided for | 
under the ‘Tenth Article was appointed, the indirect claims would | 
be dropped, must have been erroneous ; and in point of fact, there 
has been no confirmation of that report this week. | 





Mr. Morse, the United States’ Consul-General in England, has | 
written two letters, published in Monday's and Friday’s Zines, 
to prove, first, that the ‘Treaty does cover the indirect claims, | 
especially the maritime consequential damages, and next that it does | 
not with any certainty cover anything at all for the prolongation 
of the war, but that if it does, it is a most infinitesimal fraction of | 
the expenses of such prolongation. As all the indirect claims 
stand upon the same footing in the Protocols, and as it seems to us | 
at least as difficult to apportion the increased cost of insurance, for | 
instance, and the cost of transferring the United States’ commerce | 
to neutral flags, to the particular escaped cruisers, as it is to deter- | 
mine what proportion of the cost of the prolongation of the war may | 
be due to each of them, we do not see much in Mr. Morse’s position. | 
If we are liable at all for consequential damages, we are liable for | 
all that the arbitrators or assessors can be persuaded to award, and 
as no one can determine how much that may be till they make the | 
award, we are not inclined to accept any sort of responsibility for 
damages so indefinite and so utterly beyond our intentions. 
Though Mr. Morse thinks it so clear that the indirect claims were 
understood to be included, an article has been produced from the 
New York Herald of 26th June last showing conclusively that it | 


then accepted the view of our own Times that these claims were | 
excluded ; and we observe that the Chicago Tribune and the 
Nation, still maintain that the American Case is going far 
beyond the American interpretation of the Treaty in this matter. 


As for Mr. Morse’s ingenious, but very easily refuted argument 
that the Board of Assessors provided for under the ‘Tenth Article 
of the Treaty, to meet at Washington, New York, or Boston, and 
there estimate the money value of the claims more accurately, 
would have had nothing to do which could have occupied them | 
two years and a half, unless indirect claims had been included, 
we reply, first, that the Treaty evidently thinks the Commission 
might well transact its business in a single year, and only extends 
the time if more should prove to be needful; and next, that to take 
and test evidence bearing on the real values of the ships destroyed 
by the cruisers and their cargoes, evidence which would, of course, 
be carefully sifted by our Government,—the values being roughly 
estimated as amounting to near three millions sterling, —might 
very well occupy an even longer period. ‘The Commission which 
assembled under the Convention of 1796 took more than a year 
to give their award on American claims finally determined at little 
above one million sterling (6,000,000 dollars). 


The German papers appear to take so strongly the view that | 
the indirect or consequential damages claimed under the ‘Treaty 
of Washington are mere buncombe, that some of the papers,—the 
Prussian Kreuz Gazette, for instance,—recommend our going into 
the arbitration on the strength of the positive certainty that no such 
damages will be awarded, arguing that even if they are, we may 
declare the decision a nullitas insanabilis and decline to pay, and 
that we should have universal sympathy in refusing to submit to | 
so ‘unimaginable a decision.” ‘This would, in our opinion, be a | 
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tion has clearly been intended for the benefit of India alone. He | 
will there have ample range for his peculiar qualities, aud may, if | 


| fame.” 
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most hazardous as well as culpable proceeding. There is no mean- 
ing in submitting to arbitration on the principle of ‘ Heads I 
win, tails you lose,” which, as regards the indirect claims, is 
exactly what we are advised todo, And as for the sympathy of 





| Europe,—well, that would be just as it might happen at the 


moment. NoState in its senses would count upon that to cover it 
from the consequences of so shifty a proceeding. 


The Bishop of Peterborough made a most brilliant speech in 
the [Louse of Lords on Monday against Lord Shaftesbury’s Bil} 
empowering ‘* three members of the Church,” being also inhabi- 
tant householders of the same diocese, to bring suits against any 
clergyman for offences against the law ecclesiastical (except 
charges of unsound doctrine) without the assent of the Bishop, 


| and defeated it by a majority of 10 (24 to 14), though the Bill 


had the support of Archbishop Tait. Bishop Magee strongly 
objected to give this power to any three men who might choose 
**to club their little money and large spite to set the parish in a 
His position was that the laws of a profession, like the 


Articles of War, should be put in force only by the superior otlicers 


| in that profession, and not by any one who fancied he could use 
the strict professional rules to gratify his spite. If this Bill passed, 


the squire of the parish, whose wife might not have received a return 


| visit from the clergyman’s wife, with his bailiff and gardener, might 


be the prosecuting trio. Lord Shaftesbury had apparently wished 
to conciliate Dissenters,—for every baptized Dissenter is legally a 
member of the National Church,—by giving them a share in the 
privilege of cheap prosecutions, ‘‘ just as he would give a poor rela- 
tion a day or two’s shooting in his preserves.” Prosecution in these 
days was reduced to a science, and the Church Association is now 
holding out the terrors of law proceedings, for which it has 
raised a guarantee fund of £30,000, to its opponents. Under 
this Bill the officers of the Association might get up proceedings 


| against any poor curate who proved unwilling to submit to the 


Association’s decrees, and in summoning him to obedience, might 
remind him in a postscript of the cheapness of litigation and the 
guarantee fund of £30,000. When Dr. Magee sat down the Bill 
was irrecoverably lost. 


The Duke of Argyll made on Monday what we may call the 
minimum of apology for the very savage character of his attack 
in the debate of ‘Thursday week on what he then termed “ the 
railing and almost ribald” accusation brought against the 
Government by the Lord Chief Justice of England. The 
Duke only said that some of his expressions had been felt by the 


| Lord Chief Justice ‘as personally offensive to himself” (which 


is hardly surprising), and that while he (the Duke) maintained 
‘‘ for any member of the Government the fullest right to discuss 
with freedom both the writing and the publication of the Lord 
Chief Justice's letter to the Prime Minister,” and while he was 


| disposed to think that there were expressions in the Lord Chief 


Justice's letter which were perhaps open to the same objection that 
they were personally offensive to members of the Government, yet 


| ** under the circumstauces he had no hesitation in expressing his 


regret for his use of any words which may have seemed personally 
offensive to the Lord Chief Justice.” The Morning Post asserts 


| that if this rather economical apology had not been made, the 


Lord Chief Justice would have been compelled to decline repre- 
senting any longer the English Government before the Geneva 
Arbitrators, and we hold that he would have been right. 





On Monday night Mr. Cross delivered his fire at the Prime 
Minister in relation to the Collier scandal, and the result was a 
debate in which the apologists for the Ministry took ostentatiously 
moderate ground, and the Minister himself was not very much 
more confident than his apologists. Sir Roundell Palmer moved the 
amendment in defence of the Government, averriug that nothing had 
been done to deserve Parliamentary censure ; but beyond that he did 
not go, and his admissions were almost as damaging to the appoint- 
mentas the attacks of opponents. ‘I don’t mean to say,” said Sir 
R. Palmer, * that there is no force in the arguments used on the 


| other side, because if I said so I should not be stating my can- 


did opinion. The part of the case most open to difference of 


| . . . . . 
| opinion and argument is that which relates to the making of two 


appointments simultaneously. Now if this were done wantonly, 
maticiously, or without a bond file view to serve the public, or if 
it were done over and over again, I should not stand here to 
defend it,”—wLich was virtually giving up the case and pleading 
only that the appointment was not a very heinous sin ; for it could 
hardly be asserted that what might properly be done once under 
the Act could not properly be repeated under the Act ; nor though 
it may fairly be denied that is was done ‘‘ wantonly,” can any 
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excuse even of urgency be put forward for an appointment which 
ought to have been given to a judge, and was only offered to 
three judges out of some eighteen, and would certainly have been 
accepted by some eminently fit members of the Judicial Bench, 
Sir Roundell Palmer's speech was rather a plea in mitigation of 
sentence than a defence. 








The most damaging speech made against the Government was | 


Mr. Denman’s, for he showed that, by some of the House of Com- 
mons at least, the notion of expressly qualifying the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General for a direct appointment to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council had been considered and rejected. He 


had himself been asked to move an amendment to the Bill in that | 


sense, and had declined. Nothing could illustrate more powerfully 
the danger—likely, as Lord Salisbury said, to spring from such steps 
as this,—that the House of Commons would become suspicious of 
the way in which Government might manipulate and strain the 
the Acts to which Parliament had agreed; for here are a knot of men 
who had carefully considered the point of qualifying Attorneys- 
General for the Judicial Committee and rejected it, and who then 


find that the Act is, after all, worked so as to qualify them with- | 


out any provision having been introduced for that purpose. Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy was hot, Mr. Disraeli did not speak, and Mr. 
Gladstone's reply was as good as it could be under the circum- 


stances,— good-tempered, dignified, perfectly candid, and inade- | 


quate. The Government only obtained a majority of 27 ina 
house of 513 (including tellers),—268 to 241. 


Of what may be called the thorough Liberals, only Mr. Den- 
man, Mr. Chambers, Mr. Watkin Williams, and Mr. Fawcett 


voted against the Government. The chief Nonconformists Members | 


(including Mr. Miall, Mr. Dixon, and Mr. Illingworth) voted 
with Government, and none of them against it. It is worth 
remark that the majority was exactly equal to the number 
of official votes given. ‘Twenty-seven members of the Government 
voted for themselves, and if their votes had been excluded, the divi- 
sion would have been a tie. A good many Liberals stayed away, in- 
cluding, for example, Mr. W. Fowler (Cambridge), Mr. Auberon 
Herbert (Nottingham), Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice (Calne), Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt (Oxford), and Mr. J. D. Lewis (Devonport). 


On the whole, considering the relative numbers of the parties, 
the censure of the Commons must be said to have been far more | 


strongly pronounced than even that of the House of Lords. 


Lord Derby has carried his motion for a new Doomsday Book. 
The Local Government Board has been ordered to send in a 
return of the number of proprietors of land in the United King- 
dom owning above one acre, with the quantity of land owned by 
each. 


appear as an aggregate. The Earl thinks the result will show an 


enormous number of proprietors, perhaps 300,000, and we dare | 
say he is right; but it will show something else too,—namely, the | 


enormous proportion of the soil of the country owned by 20,000 
or 30,000 persons. By the way, will his Book enlighten us on a 
point nearly as interesting to Londoners,—namely, the owner- 
ship of the Metropolis, and show how much of London the Dukes 
of Bedford and Portland, the Marquis of Westminster and Lord 
Portman, own among them ? 


Nothing of any importance has transpired this week in reference 


to the disappearance of the young Russian, Bauer. His father writes | 


to express his conviction that he was connected with a society and 
has been murdered, and the Russian police is stirring, but the 
English police is still convinced that it is an ordinary case of 
“‘bolting.” No body has yet been discovered, that mentioned by 
us last week being identified as that of Heinrich Schacht, a tailor 
crossed in love. 


The Attorney-General concluded his twenty-six days’ speech on 
the Tichborne case on Wednesday, having spoken at least as much 
as the first two volumes of Lord Macaulay's history,—much more 
than any half-dozen printed speeches on record. Mrs. Radcliffe 
was examined on Thursday and Friday, and Mr. Serjeant Bal- 
lantine cross-examined her yesterday without even making much 
attempt to discredit her evidence. 


@ spectacle amusing to the democracy which would be spoilt by 
the admission of street cabs. In a letter to the Jimes, published 
on Thursday, he says:—‘‘ I observe that one of your weekly con- 


temporaries defends this distinction on the ground that the | 


greatest enjoyment in life is that of gaping with wondering 
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We trust the Board will not arrange its list by counties, | 
but alphabetically, so that property in each of the counties may | 


satan "2°" Tama them a penn rofit. 
Mr. Harcourt does not at all like our defence of Rotten Row as | ay Ba 
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| delight at fine people and smart equipages. I don’t dispute that 
| the writer accurately expresses his personal sentiments, but I 
| fancy that this idle admiration of fashion is rather the weakness 
| of the literary than the operative Spectator.” Suppose that sneer 
to be as near the truth as it is far from it, and what would it 
amount to?—The Editors of the Spectator admire a fine picture : 
, the workmen do not: therefore smudge the picture ! 








Hours have been wasted this week over the Parks’ Bill, with no 
further result than to show Mr. Vernon Harcourt posing in the 
attitude of Tribune of the Roughs. A valuable amendment intro- 
duced by Mr. Rylands on Thursday, vesting the appointment of 
Parkkeepers in a responsible official instead of a Ranger, was lost, 
and Mr. Harcourt’s motion to place the Parks under the police 
was defeated by a majority of 183, after a very unusual scene. 
Good Mr. Bruce, in order to soothe everybody, promised that any 
regulations passed by the Ranger should be laid on the table of the 
Ilouse, a proposal which Mr. Hardy denounced as an effort to 
throw responsibility off the Government. Mr. Gladstone, who 
|can stand anything better than misrepresentation, thereupon 
attacked Mr. Mardy for importing the *‘ acid and venomous spirit 
of party” into all debates, and made a bitter allusion to Tory 
mismanagement during the Hyde Park riots. Mr. Disraeli 
‘rose to defend his colleagues, and declared that during that 
business Mr. Gladstone had sat ‘ night after night in sullen 
silence,” and never opened his mouth except to address a mob 
from a balcony, a statement which the Premier in return charac- 
terized as without ‘‘a shred, shadow, or syllable of truth.” “I 
| mean,” said the Premier, catching himself up, ‘ it has no founda- 
tion in fact.” It was quite a scene, and everybody was delighted 
except those who, like ourselves, had imagined that Mr. Gladstone 
had at last learnt the great Parliamentary art of smiling away 
calumny. He must, it would seem, kick it away still, and of course, 
like everybody else who kicks at nothing, he hurts himself. 


The German Government has commenced a crusade against 
foreign languages in Germany. All official orders and decrees in 
orraine as well as Alsace are to be in German, and in Poland the 
German tongue is to be taught in all schools. Prince Bismarck 
has convinced himself from the popularity of France in Alsace 
that community of language is the strongest bond of unity. Poor 
man! We wish he had Ireland to govern for a little while. Does 
he imagine the South talked Spanish when it seceded ? 





| 
Prince Bismarck is forcing his Bill enabling the Government 
to appoint lay inspectors to posts hitherto held by ecclesiastics 
| through Parliament with a high hand. He affirmed in his speech 
of the 9th inst. that the ‘Tories, the Catholics, and the Particu- 
larists had formed an alliance under Herr Windthorst, former 
Minister of Hanover, to break up German unity, and that he 
would defeat that combination by any and every constitutional 
means, including, he hinted, ‘‘ two or three dissolutions.” In par- 
| ticular, he would not have clerical inspectors in Poland, for they 
neglected Polish for German. His speech was a regular declara- 
tion of war to the Ultramontanes, who, he said on the 9th, and 
again subsequently, were not the majority of Catholics, which 
sympathized with him, but dared not speak their minds, and 
the debate, after a scene of high excitement, ended in a 
‘victory for Government by only twenty votes. It was 
known that the Upper House would reject the Bill to 
punish the Prince for his alleged Parliamentarism ; but, accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, he has received power from the King to 
create any necessary number of Peers. The present conflict ends, 
therefore, in his favour; but even the Prince does not like to lose 
both Tories and Catholics, and keeps on professing his readiness to 
come to terms with the latter, if only they will desert their new 
allies. One direct result of this battle will be to increase the 
tendency to merge the Prussian in the German Parliament, which 
has no House of Junkers. 





The latest swindle discovered is a curiously clever and heartless 
one. Some one has got up a story that the 1864 pennies are too 
good, gold having entered into them by mistake, and that the 
Post Office will give sixpence each for them. The story being 
swallowed, the confederates offer their victims—generally news- 
boys and children—to sell them the pennies for fivepence, leaving 
The poor lads, who have evidently not 
profited, like Sam Weller, by the early education of the streets, 
hurry to the Post Office, to find that all pennies are alike. After 
all, though, scores of educated people believe in Queen Anne's 
farthings and the value of a million effaced stamps. 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. | 





——~—— 
THE NEW VICEROY. 

\ E should have preferred Lord Dufferin, but Lord North- 
brcok is a fair selection for the Indian Viceroyalty. 

There is no doubt of his political capacity, he showed himself 
in his recent speech on Army Reform possessed of unusual 
power of generalizing from details, and his official career gives 
evidence of one quality in his mind which may at the present 
moment prove of most unusual value. He must be singularly 
free from political vanity, or that irritable kind of ambition 
often found in men who look to a fluctuating opinion for } 
reward. Very rich, so rich indeed that Clubmen “wonder why 
he goes ;” very successful in all his undertakings, very indus- 
trious, and sure of the support of a great aristocratic clan— 
for he is Grey as well as Baring—Lord Northbrook has. 
been content for fifteen years to occupy subordinate positions. 
The Viceroyalty will be the first office in which he has been | 
personally responsible to the Government and the country. 
He has worked hard and worked well in a succession of | 
appointments which he must have accepted for the love of 
doing duty, and he may therefore be able to resist the beset- | 
ting temptation of every Indian Viceroy except Lord William | 
Bentinck, the desire of making for himself by some great stroke | 
a place in Indian history. The Empire needs for the hour a| 
man of that kind, a man who can be content to go on govern- | 
ing well and continuously without initiating a new policy, a| 
man able to soothe down the unrest created by the passion | 
which has recently prevailed in India for innovation. We 
question if many Englishmen even among those who attend 
to Indian affairs are fully aware of the speed at which of 
late years we have been driving the machine. Up to 1857 
the progress of social innovation, though still exceedingly | 
rapid, was checked by at least three counteracting forces, all | 
of which have disappeared. There was but one Legislature | 
in India, and that, owing to the frequent absences of the | 
Viceroy, did not act for much more than four months in the 
year. There was an extreme though suppressed fear of the | 
Native Army which made Government most reluctant to | 
sanction any change supposed to be at variance with native | 
feeling ; and there was a theory universally credited in high 
places that new taxes could never be imposed with safety. | 
Every one of these restraining forces has disappeared. The 
central Legislature has become peripatetic, and legislates all 
the year round, while subordinate legislatures have been created, 
with large powers both of legislation and taxation,—powers 
described as “‘local,’’ but affecting populations greater than those 
of many kingdoms. The Legislative Council of Bengal, for 
example, passes Education Acts, Highway Acts, Acts of all 
kinds not necessarily Imperial, for a population of forty 
millions, dwelling in a country only 2,000 square miles less 
than France, and producing nearly a third of the total 
revenue of the Empire. Together with the Act of Parlia- 
ment creating these new powers, came Mr. Wilson, with his 
bold expedients in finance, which for the first time intro- 


duced Western taxation into India; the Amalgamation, which | 


altered the whole tone of the Army ; the new Furlough Rules, 
which changed the old Indian Civil Service into an English 
Civil Service working in India; and above all, the telegraph 
cable, which, with its daily supply of news, made the white 
men feel as if they were living amid all the Western unrest. 
Released from their fear of the Sepoys, backed by a white Army 
double the highest strength it had ever attained, . suddenly 
aware that they could raise new taxes, goaded by incessant com- 
parison with the bustling life of the West, goaded, too, by 
the incessant supply of new Viceroys, and Legislative and 
Financial Councillors all eager to distinguish themselves, the 
governing men of India threw themselves with eagerness into 
the work of improving everything all at once. It rained codes 
and taxes and service regulations. Feats before which 
Girondins would have shrunk were accomplished at such a speed 
that this country scarcely even noticed them. The Common 
Law of India, the Koran, was swept away at a blow, and its 
machinery followed. Tax after tax was imposed till the revenue 
was increased one-third. The Perpetual Settlement, the 
pledge by which Lord Cornwallis turned a pauper warren into 
one of the richest countries in the world—Jndi« is poor, but 
Bengal is nearly as rich as France—and impoverished the 
Empire for all future time, was attacked. and at last, by the 
Road Cess, levied on all rentals, and not on property 
generally, was violated. Marriage law after marriage 
law was presented to a people who believe that salva-_ 


| would not be tolerated in England. 


tion depends upon the performance of funeral rites by 
a son who to perform them must be ecclesiastically legiti- 
mate. The Income Tax was forced upon a_ people 
nervously suspicious of official inquiries into their affairs, 
and altered four separate times, the people each time hoping 
it was to disappear. The remonstrances of all classes were 
for years disregarded, andy when the Government at last 
attended to them, it embraced a project—actually, we are 
assured, to be carried out—which old-fashioned Anglo-Indians 
can scarcely credit, a project of reducing the tax while re- 
taining its incidents unchanged, that is, of risking insurrection 
and incurring discontent without receiving the compensating 
revenue. After the Income Tax came the Education Rate, 
while, intoxicated with their own speed, the great Civilians 
lent favourable ears even to ‘‘counsels of perfection” whick 
We hear, though we can- 
not credit, that the Lieutenant-Governer of Bengal has 
“abolished” the patois of Behar, that is, has ordered the use 
of pure Urdoo or Hindeein all offices and schools, an order 
exactly equivalent to the one enforcing German instead of 
Alsatian as the official language of Alsace, with this aggrava- 





| tion, that the more perfect tongue is not the language of the 


governing race; and an Act comes into operation next June by 
which all the weights and measures of Bengal, European az 
well as native, are abandoned for the French metric system 
and decimal calculations. Railway mileage is to be given in 
kilometres! We do not pretend to go into detail, but any 
man writing on the spot would multiply this list tenfold, and 
of one broad fact every Member of Parliament must be cogni- 
zant. Twelve years is not a day in the life even of a Western 
nation, not an hour in that of races who look upon English 
rule in its entirety as an uncomfortable but temporary pheno- 
menon allowed by the Almighty for some purpose to be here- 
after visible ; and yet no man arrives from India who does not 
affirm that between 1860 and 1872 there is a gulf which ever 
the imagination cannot pass, that no man who has been ten 
years absent from India can understand her position or 


| comprehend her wants. 


It may be all quite true, and there is no one of all the 
reforms—except the Road Cess, which, we maintain, was a 
breach of faith—to which we desire to raise any serious objec- 
tion. The income-tax is just, whatever its imprudence, and we 
have never seen a single instance in which Sir Henry Maine or 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen have interfered with native prejudices 


except in obedience to what they deem, and what usually is, a 


higher law. Even in the most extreme case we have seen, the 
proposed Bill which forbids a convert to Mohammedanism to put 
away his infidel wife, while a convert to Christianity who has 
two wives may put away one of them, we have no doubt the 
Government was inspired by the highest motives in its 
unequal distribution of rights. But if we add that during 
this shower of codes, laws, taxes, and orders, prices have 
been rising with astounding rapidity ; that railways, telegraphs, 
roads, schools are appearing everywhere; that a religious 
unrest is spreading through all classes: that there has been a 
vigorous revival of Mohammedanism, and as we are informed by 
an authority with special means of knowing, a revival also of 
Hindooism in some of its worst as well as of its best aspects; and 


that all India has become dimly conscious of a change in the 


European pivot of power, can we wonder that peoples compared 
with whom Lord Redesdale is a revolutionist and Mr. Newde- 
gate a latitudinarian feel as if their world were shaking, as 
if the white men were assailants, as if the order of society 
which they believe to be divine were being wilfully menaced 
by men—who must consequently be, if not wicked, at least 
irrational men—with final overthrow? Remember these natives 
are not European Conservatives; they have not lived for a 
century in contact with the spirit of progress; they have not 
been penetrated with the secret doubt whether, after all, “the 
age” is not a self-impelling force and resignation to its impulse 
the path of wisdom; they genuinely believe in the old quiescent 
society, and feel when it is disturbed as if they had henceforward 
nothing for which to live. Remember also that while the Indian 
Government has this supreme advantage, that orders from 
above are held by the masses to be @ priori needful and 
beneficial orders—power qud power being semi-divine—they 
have this great disadvantage, that the public mind is never 
manured, as in Europe, by long discussion, that there is no 


| seven years’ warfare before a measure like free trade is estab- 


lished, that a new Act or tax comes on the masses always as a 
bolt out of the blue. In such a country, even if we can, as 
we believe we can, crush insurrection with a pat, it cannot be 
expedient to go on at this pace, to crowd the improvements of 
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a century into a five years’ term of office, to leave no time for 
anything to become usual, to seem to be always wanting new 
information, fresh exertion, more money. There is no reason 
for all this fidget. Time is with us visibly. The revenue 
rises a million a year without new taxes, the schools turn out 
year by year more thousands of “educated ’”’ men, the old 
society crumbles only too rapidly, the people are assimilating 
the new laws as they have assimilated the laws against Suttee 
and infanticide, the filtering process of enlightenment never 
stops, why not give all these agencies just a little time? 
We do not ask for very much. One quiet Viceroyalty 
during which the governing idea ckall be to make all that 
exists work smoothly, to work out gently and kindly the heaps 
of official débris left by amalgamation and similar measures, to 
enforce but not to change the laws, and above all, to let the 








'the express confession of both Mr. Gladstone and Lord 


Hatherley that he did a 
/emphasis on secondary points which should have been kept 


good deal to lay a false 
subordinate; and we have it again on the Prime Minis- 
ter’s own confession that at least he did nothing to 
stimulate Lord Granville to make that very important noti- 
fication as to our understanding of the Treaty which was 
so long delayed, and that he found excuses for the 
delay in the most trivial and utterly unimportant details, 
as to the difliculty of providing enough copies of the 
American Case for the whole Cabinet; the real truth being 
that he was occupied at the time with the English Case, 
—which, in relation to time at least, was a matter of the 
slightest possible relative importance,—and had not even got 


‘into his head how great a question the Americans had 


people’s money remain in the people’s pockets, is all we ask or re-opened. On both matters we hold that Mr. Gladstone, 
can hope to obtain; but that amount of intellectual rest, that | instead of bringing to them the mind of an overseer,—the mind 


brief breathing space during which to consider ends and 
means, that short siesta in the political day, is, we gravely be- 
lieve, indispensable to continued security. A Viceroy who 
governs instead of founding, who legislates once a year instead 
of all the year round, who impresses on Governors abstinence 


from innovation, who realizes for India for a moment the | 


Massachusetts Senator’s hope that “ he should have a future 
life with less friction in it than the present,” who is aware that 
to-morrow will come, and is not wild to be recognized to-day; 
this is what India now wants,—and what Lord Northbrook may 
secure for her. We do not say that he will. No man who 
knows anything of the extraordinary line of Satraps who have 
built and administered the British Empire in India, who re- 
members that Minto succeeded where Ellenborough failed— 
that Lord Canning, with his gracious ways, was of all the 
Viceroys the hated, and Lord Dalhousie, with his stern master- 
fulness, of all Viceroys the popular one—and that Lord Mayo 
proved himself distinctly the superior of Lord Elgin, will venture 
to predict an Indian career from the experience of an English 
one. Still the man who, with Lord Northbrook’s wealth and 
position, after fifteen years of official and Parliamentary ser- 
vice, can labour on as Under-Secretary, must be one with some 
latent serenity of soul, a man who can wait for the recognition 
so certain in the end to arrive. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S DEFECT. 


\ E are not amongst those who are accustomed to ignore | 


Mr. Gladstone’s greatness and the greatness of what 


his Government has done, because we can see plainly the great | 


defects of his Administration, and even trace them in some 
important respects to himself. We have never believed in the 
least in the charges made against him on the ground of an 
implacable temper, and we think we see, especially this 
session, notwithstanding the heat of Thurday’s debate on 
the Parks’ Bill, in his manner of bearing bitter criticism 
and no ordinary acerbity of attack by political friends as well 
as enemies, and what is most difficult to endure of all, painful 
criticism that is not unjust, the clearest proof that in dignity 
and disinterestedness his character as a statesman stands far 
higher, instead of lower, than the characters of most of the 
Liberal leaders to whom in past Parliaments we have looked 
up. His speech on Monday night against Mr. Cross’s motion 
had nothing in it that showed a spark of animosity, and no one 
could deny that its tone was lofty, not to say stately. Still, it 
exhibited the same defect which is no doubt the principal cause 


of most of the sorrows of the Administration, and this defect | 


came out again with even more conspicuous force in his answer 


to Mr. Disraeli on Tuesday night with respect to the exact | 


date when the Government first became possessed of the nature 
of the American Case, and the delay in protesting against the 
interpretation which the American statesmen had put upon the 
terins of the Treaty of Washington. We cannot express that 
defect better than by saying that it is the want of an overseeing 
mind,—the want of the kind of mind which keeps a good 
look-out on the general drift and tendency of the Government’s 


procedure, and a consequent tendency to get entangled and | 


emarrassed with details which a Prime Minister ought steadily 
to pass over as not germane to Ais duties as chief, though 
possibly of some importance from the point of view 
of Ministers specially charged with the subjects to which 
they relate. We see this serious defect in Mr. Gladstone’s 
otherwise very powerful political intellect in both the principal 
incidents of the week. Instead of helping the Lord Chancellor 
to keep the wider and more important bearing of his duties in 


relation to the Judicial staff uppermost, we have it on | 


'which discriminates at once the proportional weight of 

different features of the case,—brought to them the mind 
| of a specialist, the mind which gets so easily absorbed and 
involved in particular aspects of what is to be done that it 
loses the general effect and detail of the whole. 

Now, first, with relation to Sir Robert Collier. Mr. Glad- 

_stone began the important part of his answer by asking most 
properly, ‘‘ Now is it a mistake we are dealing with, or is it a 
crime?” We say at once after the elucidation of the debate 
in both Houses that it was a mistake and not a crime, but a 
mistake of the kind which shakes confidence in the Minister’s 
judgment as a general overseer of the work of the Government 

' almost more than some crimes, for it was a mistake evincing a 
real blindness to the proportions of political things. The one 

_view of the case which never seems to have struck Mr. Glad- 

stone from beginning to end was, that if the Judicial Com- 

‘mittee Act of last Session had intended to include Attorneys- 
|General among those qualified for the Privy Council, it certainly 
| would not have imposed on the Government the mischievous form 

of passing them through the Common Pleas or any other Court 
of Law. He never for a moment seems to have been sensible 

,of the shock that it would cause to the public mind to see 

| an office of the first importance in the State, like that of one 
of our judges, made into a mere instrument of conferring a 
| qualification for another office. This broad and homely and 
natural view of the case, that you could not make a man @ 
| judge for fourteen days,—during which, as Mr. Denman ob- 
served, his appointment was so obviously and confessedly tem- 
porary that he sat in robes too short for him,—simply 

‘to get a right to pass him on to the Judicial Com- 
mittee without shocking the feeling of the nation, and at 
once raising a strong presumption that you were trifling with 
the law, never occurred to Mr. Gladstone, as he candidly con- 
fesses ; indeed, he says openly that if it had occurred to him, 

| he should have been very foolish to do it. We are not now 
dealing with the reasons why it was wrong to pass Sir R. 
Collier through the Common Pleas, though we honestly 
believe that the intention of the Act was to limit the choice 
of the Crown to the class of judges already made judges for 
other reasons, but with the considerations which ought at 
least to have warned Mr. Gladstone of that which he most 
naively confesses his failure to foresee,—that what he did 
would startle the public and awaken on the very face of it a 
suspicion of something wrong. It never even struck him that 
it was in some sense a demoralizing spectacle to use a Judge- 
ship as a mere step on the ladder of promotion, and that 
whatever an Act passed last Session did mean or did not 
mean, it could not beyond any question have intended 
to authorize that. But while Mr. Gladstone was quite insen- 

‘sible to this consideration, he was evidently completely 
occupied with the comparatively trivial and utterly unim- 
portant consideration that, as the Lord Chancellor expressed 
it, it was not desirable to let the new appointments in the 
Judicial Committee go abegging. Just observe his words, and 
the utterly disproportionate estimate they betray of the danger 
of cheapening the new appointment by getting a few refusals 
from the Judges,—of course never realized or remembered 
by, even if positively known to, the public,—and the complete 
oblivion of the infinitely greater danger of cheapening even the 
office of a judge itself by making it the mere passage to the 
new oftice of paid member of the Judicial Committee :— 

“ We never dreamt of making the round of the whole of the Judges, 
and I must own, after writing three letters in terms as nearly approach- 
ing to civility as I could command to three of the Judges, distinguished 
and excellent persons, and after a failure in each'instanco, with a con- 
siderable lapse of time through accidental causes, but through fault of 
theirs, that I did begin to think that with reference to this office, and 
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also to the freedom and discretion of Parliament, it was desirable, before 
we lengthened the list of offers, to have some ideaas to their probable 
reception. Such was tie depressing effect of these successive refusals 
that I must say it was an immense relief when [ found, after all, that we 
were able to obtain a real live Puisne Judge who was willing to take a 
soat in this tribunal, notwithstanding that Parliament had not made the 
endowment of which others regretted the absence. We received these 
refusals one after another with the chance of their being multiplied and 
of the loss of further time in these communications, and we had to take 
into view the effect of all this in lowering the judicial office, and perhaps 
in leaving Parliament in a position far different from that which it oaght 
to hold,—namely, that of being arbiter and master in determining what 
the emoluments of the office should be.” 

We don’t say these considerations were altogether irrelevant. 
They would have been very relevant in considering the Bill 
while it was still only a Bill, but they were of the class of 
purely inferior considerations which a Prime Minister should 
have recognized as such at once, whatever an inferior minister 
might have done, when the question lay between even the 
appearance of evading a law and making a judgeship into a 
qualification for higher offices, and the insignificant evil of 
offering what might be refused and losing a little time. Mr. 
Gladstone’s office is emphatically the office in which a man is | 
wanted to keep the sense of political distance and relative | 
proportion clear and strong in the minds of the Cabinet ; now | 
he appears in this case to have been Lord Hatherley’s evil 

genius, to have pressed the insignificant consideration on him, | 
and to have abstained from even seeing the all-important 

consideration. 

And so, too, about the time lost in letting the American 
Government know our opinion about the indirect claims. 
Mr. Gladstone said in his answer to Mr. Disraeli on Tuesday | 
night :— 

“Now, first of all, with regard to the number of copies of the American | 
Case, there is no doubt that, not in the middle of December, but by the | 
26th, a number of copies of the Case were received at the Foreign 
Office, which would have enabled them to be distributed among the 
members of the Cabinet; but the authorities of the Foreign Office 
judged, and, I think, judged rightly, that that was not the first 
use to be made of those copies. A certain number of copies were 
necessary to be retained in the Foreign Office itself for use and exami- 
nation by those who belong to it. A certain number it was necessary 
to send to America for Sir Edward Thornton, who was depending upon | 
us for them. A certain number were necessary especially for sending | 
to various Colonies, in a part of which the acts alleged against us were 
known or declared to have happened ;” 

—and so forth; Mr. Gladstone accounting in the minutest | 
way for every copy of “the American Case” received in this | 
country, and giving quite a short memorandum on the history | 
of his own copy, which he ought to have received on the | 
20th December, but “ cannot trace ;”’ but frankly and charac- | 
teristically admitting at the same time that if “he had re-| 
ceived it, and knowingly received it,’’ he should “very likely | 
have allowed a considerable time to elapse before making him- | 
self master of that important volume.” ‘TI had,” says Mr. | 
Gladstone, ‘‘ devoted considerable time, at no small incon- | 
venience, to making myself master of the English Case, | 
of which I have read every word, and my comments | 
on which I have sent to the Foreign Office; but with | 
regard to the American Case, I frankly own that I should | 
have looked for guidance and suggestions from those whose | 
duty it was to consider the international bearing of the | 
points and to prepare the Counter Case.’’ Now this curious | 
confession of laborious painstaking on the details of the one | 
case, and superfluous neglect as to the main features of the | 
other, exactly illustrates the defect of which we speak | 
in Mr. Gladstone. He devotes himself at the cost of *‘no 
small inconyenience”’ to master details which might fairly 
be left to the legal and other subordinate advisers of 
the Crown, and did not even intend to glance at so, 
much as the general features of the opposite Case, 
“ without allowing a considerable time to elapse.’ He throws | 
himself heart and soul into a part of this great question, but | 
does not even care to get a general impression of the whole, 
Yet precisely what we want from a Prime Minister is to keep | 
himself so far informed of the main aspects of the country’s 
affairs as to know at least where the spur or the curb is most 
needed,—so far as to be able to hint authoritatively to one | 
minister that a matter is urgent, and to another that caution | 
is needed,—so far as to satisfy himself, at least, that there is 
nothing fresh of moment which requires instant attention, and | 
nothing old which is absorbing too much. Nothing could be , 
more important than to know how far the American Case went 





| 
| 


beyond, or fell within, the limits which our own lawyers ex- | 
pected. And the very Table of Contents of the American Case, | 
which Mr. Gladstone could have mastered easily in a quarter of | 
an hour, would have told him that there was something | 


requiring the most urgent attention from his Government: 
while another hour of conversation with Lord Granville, with 
the American Case before them, would have enabled him to 
prepare a friendly question to the American Government, 
the effect of which would have been to express the sur- 
prise of this Government at the apparently enormous extension 
ef the meaning of the Treaty of Washington given by the 
lawyers who had prepared the American Case. But in place 
of this general supervision, Mr. Gladstone busies himself go 


| deeply in details that he cannot keep a good look-out over 


the whole situation and prospects of the Government. No 
English statesman has ever produced legislative measures 
greater in their conception and completer in their execution 
than Mr. Gladstone, or shown so wonderful a mastery of their 
bearings. But as the superintending intellect of a vast and 
miscellanous system of affairs, his is not great. He plunges 
too eagerly into subordinate details, and cannot bring himself 


| to keep up that leisurely but vigilant supervision of the whole, 


which is far more needful in one who holds the helm than 


, any mastery of individual departments. 


THE PANIC IN FRANCE. 
HERE is another panic in Versailles. The Conservative 


majority in the Assembly consists mainly of bald- 
headed men, has no competent leader, and indeed no leader 


|of any kind, has little confidence in itself, and is therefore 


haunted by visions of a military coup d'etat. Some fine 
morning the Army of Paris is to march on Versailles, dis- 
perse the Assembly, and proclaim a Dictator, who will either 


| call back the Bourbons, or summon the people to elect a Par- 


liament pledged to the Due d’Aumale, or submit the Empire 
once again to the usual plebiscite. It is the last occurrence 


| which is most continuously dreaded, the fear of a revived 


Monarchy being much less real than the fear of a renewed 
Cesarism, but the majority affect to be equally hostile to all 
menaces against their own claim to the sovereignty of France. 
Some occurrences, or rumours of occurrences, within the gar- 
rison of Paris, the true history of which is carefully sup- 
pressed, have within the last few days raised the alarm to 
such a height that the Chamber has passed, by a three-fourths 
majority, a law permitting the Councils-General, in the event 
of a coup d'état, to elect afresh Assembly with unlimited powers; 
that the Government itself has demanded and obtained despotic 
power over the Press, that is, the right to suppress summarily 
any journal it may consider hostile to the existing order of 
things ; and that the Conservatives have made a final attempt 
to unite the two sections of the Monarchical party. Their 
idea appears to be that if they declare their adhesion to con- 
stitutional monarchy in its English form they may accept the 
Comte de Chambord, without discussing his own ideas of his 
own title, and without impairing the future claim of the 
House of Orleans; and their plan, if ever carried into execu- 
tion, would be something of this kind. Protected by General 
Cissey, who is Minister at War, and it is said willing to play 
such a part, and by the Algerine Generals attached from old 
recollections to the Duc d’Aumale, the majority on M. Thiers’ 
next resignation would proclaim Henri Cing as King, with the 
Comte de Paris as Heir Apparent, and the Duc d’Aumale 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, thus securing, as they 
believe, a legitimate throne, a constitutional throne, and a 
man competent to restore and to maintain order. The cities 
being coerced or quiescent, the Duc d’Aumale would be 
responsible for peace and for the Army, a new Assembly 
would be called together under his influence, and affairs would 
be conducted in the old constitutional fashion. The Comte 


_de Chambord has agreed apparently to this programme, though 


his letter in reply to an address from the Right merely permits 
his followers to act as they please, ‘certain as he is that they 
will act rightly ;” the Orleans Princes do not oppose it, and 


/about 250 signatures have been obtained to “ declarations” 


which have this project for their well-understood, though 
half-hidden meaning. That number is not a majority, but 
if about a hundred and fifty more signatures can be obtained, 
and the Army is really favourable, and the cities remain 


quiescent, and the masses return an obedient Assembly, and 


the Germans do not interfere, this plan, it is clear, would 
work; and the majority, either from desperation, or from ignor- 


| ance, or from information not patent to outsiders, are ready 


to believe that all these happy contingencies may occur. They 
are talking with a new hopefulness and energy which seems to 
impose on many observers, and especially on those corre- 
spondents who believe, as many English correspondents do, 
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that constitutional monarchy is for all races an ordinance of 
Heaven. 


M. Thiers is not of the opinion of the majority, and 
roposes to keep his place as the only method of avoiding 
civil war. His Ministers announce publicly that they dread the 
Bonapartists ; he says privately that he distrusts the Conserva- 
tives; while all men know that neither President nor Ministers 
can agree with the redder Republicans. The Government is 
consequently resolved, as the only course consistent with self- 
reservation, to maintain the Pact of Bordeaux, that is, the 
authority of M. Thiers himself, pending a final decision as to 
the form of government, which is not to be taken until the 
last German soldier has quitted the soil of France. This— 
the establishment of a provisorium—was the central idea of 
the famous Pact to which all parties agreed, but from which | 
all parties in their impatience are now receding. Moreover, 
M. Thiers, who is, with some reason, weary of these incessant 
intrigues, is said to be determined that the Assembly shall | 
endorse his view of the necessity of that Pact, and intends to 
precipitate a crisis by demanding that he be created President 
for life. If the Assembly grant this, he will, he thinks, be 
safe for a time, while if it refuses he will either resign, and so 
leave the Assembly free to act, or compel it by the moral 
pressure a Government of France can always exert to consent | 
to a dissolution, which, as he believes, and M. Gambetta | 
believes, and M. Rouher believes, would result in the return | 
of a very determined Republican majority upon which the | 
Executive Government could confidently rely. He has in his | 
own hands all the springs of civil authority, he does not fear | 
the Army, and he has clearly no belief in the energy of the 
Princes, who, whether they like it or not, must be the leaders | 
in any monarchical coup état. He is therefore confident and | 
aggressive, and we think, allowing always for the character of | 
French politics, not without sound reason. The corre- 
spondents appear to us to be deceived by the society in 
which they move. There is no trustworthy evidence what- 
ever that Marshal MacMahon desires to strike a coup d'état, | 
and no evidence of any sort that it could te struck without 
his consent. General Cissey has no personal prestige whatever. 
Where are the Bonapartists to secure the General who can 
defeat the Marshal, and carry not only the Bonapartists with 


| 
| 


| 


and weak as he may be considered, stands for the moment 
between France and the danger of a civil war in which 
regular troops would be arrayed upon opposite sides, The 
only alternative to him that would avoid that danger would 
be the selection of another President, occupying his position 
with more than his success, and there is not even a sugges- 
tion among the parties that such a man exists. The 
Assembly has sat for twelve months, but it has not deve- 
loped a new man of even second-rate influence in-doors, 
or of any weight whatever outside them. M. Grévy 
acquired his reputation in 1818. The Dac d’Aumale was as 
well known in 1847 as he isin 1872. M. Rouher rose during 
the Imperialist régime. Gambetta was greater before the 
Assembly met than he is now. There is not a single new 
man in the Assembly whose election as President would not be 
received with a stare of surprise, and inquiries as to the secret 
object of so inexplicable a choice. The debates have not 
developed an orator, or the bureaus a man of business, or the 
dangers of the country a man who can govern. France 
appears to be stricken with temporary sterility, and while 
this lasts M. Thiers, who is an orator, though a rhetorical one, 
a thinker, though a prejudiced one, and a statesman, though 
a shifty one, must in default of rivals remain master of 
the situation. He can no more be edged out of power by the 
intrigues of the fusionists, than he can be struck down from 
his seat by an explosion of latent Bonapartism. 


THE BILL TO AUTHORIZE LAY SERMONS. 
Vi COWPER-TEMPLE was very cautious in moving the 
i House into Committee on Tuesday with the view of 
asking leave to bring in a Bill to authorize Sermons by laymen 
in Church of England pulpits. He was careful to specify that 
“he presumed that the teaching which would be delivered in 
the form of occasional sermons would be of a practic.l character, 
| dwelling on moral duties and the mode of applying Christianity 
to the details of every-day life. He thought it would be 
| found that the various sermons likely to be delivered under the 
Bill would be practically alike, and would be such as to bring 
out more distinctly the unity and concord underlying all the 
differences of dogma.” And so very likely it may be; but 


him, but the Republican section of the Army which adheres | the Bill, if it passes, will fail of half the best effect it might 
to Gambetta’s officers? French Generais may not be scrupu- | produce, if it does not do a good deal more than this, and 
lous as against civilians, but the last thing an old militaire | help the clergymen of the Church of England to understand 


would risk is a division within the Army itself. There is just 
as little evidence that the majority in the Assembly is resolute 
to re-establish monarchy. It could not do it without the Army, 
because within twelve hours of the vote Paris, unless held down 
by force, will be marching upon Versailles, and the Monarchists 
no more rule the whole Army than the Bonapartists do. 
Possibly General Cissey, armed with a vote of the Assembly, 
might at great hazards secure a momentary obedience, but 
the majority has turned up no leader, and its history is cer- 
tainly not one to make us expect such exceptional resolution. 
It is pleasant enough to discuss documents, and hear reports 
about fusions, and profess devotion to ideas; but when the 


first step to be taken is a revolution, four hundred old gentle- | 
men, most of them comfortably off, will shrink from the | 


necessary risk, and calculate that after all M. Thiers is very 


old, and plead the necessity of paying out the Germans, and | 


talk about finance, and in fact shrink back into their usual 
condition of nervous and irritable grievance. 
manage matters as our Convention did in 1688, they might 
have brain and resolution enough, bat they are placed in 
different circumstances and a different age. Assemblies do not 
strike coups d'état. It takes a man to do that, and a man 
of a special and very rare kind, and there is no man with the 
needful qualifications. M. Thiers is not a Casar. The Duc 
d’Aumale has not shown the slightest desire to depart from 
the family policy of patience. Gambetta has repeatedly 
declared in public and private that he abhors the idea of a 
recurrence to the “ sterile cycle of military revolution.” Out- 
side the Assembly there is no General of any party, unless it 


be Chanzy, whom the whole Army regards with respect, and | 


Chanzy is not likely to separate himself from his former 
chief. Inside the Assembly the leader to oppose M. Thiers is 
wanting, and without a leader no Parliamentary party, even if 
it numbers a majority, can in emergent crises be more than a 
faction. 

Nothing is certain in France when the air has grown 
electric, but the balance of evidence points as yet to the con- 
clusion that, although a struggle may be approaching, it will 


end in a further success of M. Thiers, who, npopular as he is, 


If they could | 


| what a vast difference there is between the ordinary clerical 
| view of the sort of weekly advice the laity stand in need of, 
'and that which would really help them most in relation 
to their moral and religious life,—if it does not stimu- 
late the preaching of the Church into something a great deal 
‘nearer vividness than it has attained for centuries. That 
| reality of sympathy with the moral and religious condition of 
' the laity, which the Catholic Church gains for its preaching 
| through the experience of the confessional, and which many 
| of the Dissenting Churches partly gain through that in many 
‘respects objectionable dependence of the minister on the 
liberality of his people, which draws him much more com- 
pletely into the interior of their social life and wants, the 
|Church of England has almost entirely lost. It is the 
rarest thing in the world,—except, perhaps, in the pulpits of 
the metropolis, where the preachers do often preach out of a 
real knowledge, derived from London society, the frankest 
' society in England, of the moral and intellectual difficulties of 
the day,—to hear a clergyman deal even with the moral 
temptations of men, much more with their doubts, in a fashion 
which gives his words any vivid meaning for his audience. In 
nine churches out of every ten, preaching is an obsolete institu- 
tion, and prayer is the only living part of the ordinary services. 
Indeed, nobody who has any large experience of the Dissenters 
‘can doubt that while prayer in the Church retains, on the whole, 
a far more living power than prayer in the Dissenting bodies, 
preaching among the Dissenters is a far more living power 
than preaching in the Church of England. And if this is 
true, there can be no doubt of the cause of it,—that the clergy 
of the Church are a far more distinct order from the laity (experi- 
encing, of course, all the disadvantages as well as the advantages, 
the latter chiefly negative, arising from that distinctness), than 
the ministerial body among the Dissenters are from the Dissent- 
ing laity,—and that this distinctness is really a separating wall, 
| which there is nothing like the Roman Catholic Confessional 
to bridge. Mr. Beresford Hope thought he was defending the 
present system when he argued that the effect of bringing 
laymen,—especially in case they were not members of the 
Church of England,--to discourse on moral and spiritual 
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duties to Churchmen, would be that the audience could not | layman to preach in any pulpit, and as Mr. Cowper-Temple 
attend “ with that quiet spirit of devotion which should per- | observed, there is no danger at all that the leeouieatis 
vade the mind of every one who joined in divine worship” ;— will be too bold in this matter; on the contrary, the chief 
which, being translated into the vernacular, means that they reason for fear is lest they should be a great deal too timid and 
would give a lively attention, and not compose themselves into nervous for any effectual carrying out of the intention of the 
the condition of mind common to “The Northern Farmer,” | Bill. The existing so-called guarantees for unity of doctrine 
with a vast proportion of other church-goers ;— _in the preachers of the Church of England are of very little 
“T never knawod what a meiined; but I thowt a had summat to saiy, | force. Mr. Haweis and Mr. Stopford Brooke preach doc- 
And I thowt a said what a owt to ’a said, and I cum'd awaiiy.” trines as different from Mr. Liddon and Mr. Bennett as it is 


If this Bill should pass, what one might hope for it is at least possible to imagine. Certainly the proposed Bill would 








that the clergy would begin to hear more of what is really 
working in the minds of the laity, that it might now and 
then, perhaps, draw some great orator into the pulpit who 
had lived the life of a layman and knew the true tone of lay 
society,—and so raise the meaning and standard of preaching 
once more even amongst the clergy themselves. What we 
want to get rid of is that steady-going watery sort of preaching 


/not be likely to bring out any differences of opinion one- 
‘tenth part as wide as the differences between the actual 
incumbents of different English churches. It is hardly 
possible that the proposal should be turned into a con- 
| troversial weapon at all, because, as has been pointed out, 
; the clergy would be morbidly careful to avoid asking for 
licences, except where they could absolutely depend on the 
proposed preacher for keeping fairly within the ground of 


which, beginning perhaps with a text from St. Paul about 
those who run in a race running all while only one obtains | Common belief. What is to be expected from the proposal is 
the prize, and incidentally sketching the races in the Isthmian | not in the least a new opening for controversy, but only a new 
games, and noticing the geographical and historical position | Spoeeng for the exhibition of the vital sympathy between 
of Corinth, passes away at once into the abstract sphere of | different Churches, and still more, a new opening for the 
spiritual and moral effort, applied to nothing in particular, and | ¢position of modes of thought much less cut and dried 


ends with a would-be eloquent description of the incorruptible | 294 more real than those to which the grooves of centuries 
crown and the difficulty of attaining it. Every Churchman | have limited the ministerial caste, whether in “ Orders” or not. 


knows that sort of sermon, and the sort of gentle despondency | It stands to reason that a single order of men cannot really 
with which he hears the clergyman embarking on the fatal | Sound the moral and spiritual difficulties of those living in a 
line of inevitable exposition, and feels confident beyond even | totally different sphere of experience, and that if they cannot, 


the usual confidence of practical life, that instead of doing a moral and religious teaching dispensed solely by this order, 


what St. Paul did when he used illustrations that must attract | —and dispensed by them without even the advantage of 
the attention of the Corinthians to whom he was writing, the | hearing the freest thoughts of the laity,—must become a more 
worthy priest before him will be as sure to avoid a single home- | °F ess formal and dead-alive affair. You might as well pro- 
touch taken from English experience, as he will be to en-| Pose to sever the poet or the dramatist from secular life 
large with the dullest verbosity upon the visionary “in-| without taking the heart out of poetry and the drama, as to 
corruptible crown ” without making the metaphor a bit more | Separate the moral and religious teacher from secular life 
real to any one whom he addresses :—indeed, this gentle | Without taking the heart out of the preaching of morality and 
despondency is precisely, we suppose, what Mr. Beresford religion. Mr. Cowper-Temple’s Bill is good, not merely 
Hope means by the “quiet spirit” in which he likes to see | because it is comprehensive, but because it proposes to break 


the sermon listened to. We should have thought a little | down an artificial and mischievous wall of separation between 


vividness of mind even more important than such quietness. | life and religion. We do not know how our secularist friends 
And as it is with the moral duties, so it is with the theological | at the Conference at Manchester, who have proposed to 
creeds ;—the clergy of the Church of England have less | inhibit the State schoolmasters from opening their mouths to 
notion of the sort of doubts that disturb their people and | their pupils on the subject of religion, will take it; but to our 
the causes of those doubts, than the House of Lords have | minds, Mr. Cowper-Temple’s proposal is good precisely because 
of the pinch of poverty and its causes and the temptations | it isin the opposite direction to that marvellously mischievous 


to which it leads. Now we maintain that if Mr. Cowper- | and narrow proposal. 





Temple is allowed to pass his Bill, it may doa great deal | 
more than his speech gave any idea of. Not that it will fail | 
to justify his hopes. It ought certainly to do something to | 
widen the Church, and give a new conception of the points of 
sympathy between the National Church and other denomina- 
‘tions. There is no reason on earth why Dr. Norman 
Macleod, or Dr. Guthrie, or Mr. Dale, or Mr. Allon, 
or Mr. Baldwin Brown, or Mr. Martineau should not 
at times relieve the sameness of the Church pulpits by | 


preaching on subjects on which there would be no doctrinal | 
difference between them and the Church. There would be 
great benefit in eliciting the profound unanimity of Christian 
feeling ; and if there is no reason against it, there is, of course, 
the strongest reason for it, for it will not make doctrinal 
differences less important, though it will greatly soften their | 
asperity, that the points of sympathy should be strongly 
brought out behind the differences. And this is the 
aspect of the matter on which Mr. Cowper-Temple seemed 
to dilate most willingly. It is not unimportant; but it 
seems to us far more important that in all Churches—the 
Dissenting Churches as well as the Established—this growing | 
chasm between the clergy and laity should be filled up, and the 
clergy learn something of the form which moral and spiritual 


questions take in minds not accustomed to run in grooves. | 


If the Church of England set the example in such a case as 
this, the Dissenting Churches would certainly and, perhaps, 
eagerly follow, and the result might be that we should before 
long see one of the most fatal of the causes of the incom- 
petence of the preachers of religion to reach the hearts of the 
people beginning to disappear. 

But Mr. Gladstone urges the great danger of “allowing 
persons to perform the office of teaching in the Church of 
England who were not in any way subject to the laws 
or discipline of the Church, or in necessary conformity with 
its principles.” As far as that goes, the proposed Bill is 
certainly cautious enough. It requires the consent of the 
Bishop, on the request of the incumbent, for a licence to any 


MR. CARDWELL’S PLAN. 


\ R. CARDWELL’S exposition of his plan for the 
it reorganization of the Army, made in the House 


'of Commons on Thursday, appears to have been a great 


success,—a success due to the merits of the scheme rather than 


_ to any oratorical felicity in the speech itself. The latter is bald, 


disjointed, and intended mainly for critics within the House 
whose idea of proportion differs widely from that of the 


| outside public, which is not so much interested in the privi- 


leges of the Guards and the pace of Artillery promotion, 
as in the total result it is expected to attain. Mr. 
Cardwell made this result very clear, but in the latter half 


‘of his speech. The Government intends first of all to main- 


tain a defensive Army within the Islands which, even when 
compared with Continental armies, will be sufliciently strong. 
The Regulars number 133,000, whom they are gradually 
concentrating at home, the trained Reserves have in- 
creased to 35,000 men, and the Militia now number, not on 
paper but in fact, 112,000 men. Altogether the Government 


_ possesses a defensive Army of 300,000 thoroughly-trained, 


disciplined, and officered soldiers and reserves, supported by 
146,000 Volunteers at least so far instructed that they 
could, in the hour of extremity, be merged in the 
regiments of the Line. What with these troops, marines, 
sailors at home, retired officers and soldiers, we could in the 
event of invasion rely on opposing the enemy with half a million 
‘of disciplined men, a force which, if it were supported as it 
ought to be by a population which had universally under- 
|gone one year's drill, would be magnificent, and which 
even as it is ought to render invasion impossible and the 
fear of invasion simply ridiculous. Of the entire force 
146,000 is liable to foreign service, the three years’ term of 
service is popular enough to bring in an adequate number of 
recruits, the officers have not deserted the Army en masse be- 
cause of the abolitionof Purchase, but are qualifying themselves 
for their duties instead by attending the great training schools, 
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and a plan has been devised by which all descriptions of | 
soldiers are linked together by new and permanent ties. The 
Nine great military divisions are subdivided into sixty-six 
military districts, which for recruiting purposes will be units, 
and inseparably linked with individual regiments. For instance, 
supposing Kent to be a district, and the 30th to be affiliated 
to that county, Kent will be the home of both battalions of 
the 30th—though one or other of them will be always on duty 
abroad—its recruiting staff will be there, its history will be 
studied and watched by Kent men, and it will be the tradition 
of Kent to enlist in the regiment their brothers, and fathers, 
and friends will know so well. Behind these two battalions 
will be two Militia regiments, equally local, equally permanent, 
controlkd by the same General officers, interchanging 
officers and men, and gradually interpenetrated with 
the same traditions. Behind these, again, will stand 
the Voluntee:s, the whole forming, under a single officer 
in command, a minute army called the —th District 
Brigade. In order that there may be no mistake upon 
this point, which is the keynote of the Army of the 
future, we quote Mr. Cardwell’s tpsissima verba:—“ At the 
head of the whole brigade will be placed a_lieutenant- 
colonel of the regular Army acting as Brigadier, and com- 
manding-in-chief not only the Regulars and Militia, but also 
the Volunteers of the district. The permanent staff of the | 
two Militia regiments will be associated with the local depot, 
and eventually, when the present interests cease, the new per- 
manent staff will be appointed from the battalion which con- 
stitutes the depdt, so that if they are unsatisfactory they can 
be sent back to their regiments, and they will always be in 
the highest state of military training and efficiency. They 
will be an addition to the staff of the local centres. All re- 


| dress. 


right of the Colonels to select, subject to examinations and so 
on, the applicants for commissions,—a privilege which tends to 
keep those regiments aristocratic. We should have preferred 
another scheme, that of making wealth one of the qualifica- 
tions for the cavalry—the wealthy class in England being also 
the hunting class—but there is no harm in leaving one door 
open through which the jeunesse dorée may advance to serve 
the State. It is well that they should wish to work and get 
killed, instead of loafing about boulevards and hunting silly 
women. 

The statement, which was of course accompanied by a mass 
of details, such as evidence, quoted elsewhere, that Government 
had over-estimated instead of under-estimating the cost of Pur- 
chase, a project for relieving the block in the Royal Artillery by 
making every Captain in command of a battery a Major, and a 
statement about the delight everybody felt at the results pro- 
duced by the fusion of the Horse Guards with the War Depart- 
ment which is perhaps a trifle rose-coloured—some folks saying 
that the Duke of Cambridge feels like a Siamese Twin—was ex- 
ceedingly well received by the House and every party within 
it except the economists, who at heart think the whole ex- 
penditure, or at least half of it, mere surplusage. They are 
threatening a campaign, and we are a little afraid the Govern- 
ment will over-estimate its importance, not in the House, 
where on this subject they are sure of 400 votes, but 
outside, where it is still believed that the British officer is a 
person extravagantly paid for the privilege of wearing a bright 
We believe a retrenchment ery would be most danger- 


‘ous, if Mr. Gladstone is hesitating ; but if he is convinced, so 


cruits, both for the Line and the Militia, will be trained at the | 


local centres, and the whole of the recruiting be under 
the supreme direction of the lieutenant-colonel who commands 
the depot. The Army Reserve men and Pensioners resident 
in any brigade district will be attached to the depot 
— for the purposes of payment, training, and discip- 
ine. 
Army Reserve arms, clothing, &c., at the depot centre, and, 
as a general rule, to train the infantry Militia battalions 
under canvas at their respective depot centres, which will be 
their natural head-quarters.’’ An organization upon this prin- 
ciple must be economical, because of course the tendency will 
be to concentrate all power and work in the same group of 
highly-trained oflicers—not to mention that it secures about 
5,000 privates at the cost of 2,000—and must develop to the 


convinced that if he will take the trouble to make one 
speech of the kind he alone can make, one speech, for 
example, like that in which he showed that the Charitable 
Societies were plundering the State, he will find that 
the bulk of the electors are heartily on his side. The 
majority of Englishmen dislike a prospect of being kicked 
with impunity, and if they can but be convinced that they 


are getting their pennyworth of strength for their penny, will 


It is proposed to store all the Infantry, Militia, and | 


cordially support an expenditure which almost for the first 
time in their history will place them beyond panic, and 
give them a force suflicient for any work, whether in India, 


_America, or the Continent, they may be called upon to do. 


The Government does not sufficiently rely on the Imperial in- 
stinct of the people it governs, a people which is said to be the 
‘least military ” in the world, and is the only one nevertheless 
which can keep up armies without conscription ; which is 
said to hate war, and never yet refused a challenge; which 
‘“ detests the Army,” and rushes to recruit because, as Mr. 


utmost the spirit of all concerned. A man cannot run away with | Cardwell says, in his unrhetorical way, there being disturb- 
his cousins looking at him and his father sure to know all | ances on the Continent, there was “excitement” among the 


about it, while an officer is certain to be interested not only in 

the comparative condition of his regiment, but that of his 

county brigade. We cannot conceive a more effective scheme, 

or one more likely to make it the habit of young men to pass 

three years of their lives, from 19 to 22, in acquiring dis- 
cipline, drili, and the physical health which results to our | 
underfed yokels from the Queen’s diet. We anticipate 

every good result from this localization, and trust | 
that everything except efficiency will be made to give 
way to a plan which we can perceive will for some time tax 
all the administrative genius in the Army. If it can be 
thoroughly carried out, and provision supplied for the com- 
missariat and transport of the brigades, we shall in ten years 
come to this,—that there will be sixty-six Brigades in the 
United Kingdom, each composed of 5,000 efficient men, com- 
manded by a sufficiency of strictly professional officers, each 
with its own staff, history, military centre, and connection 
with a special reservoir of recruits. It is true the Brigade 
will be trained, as a whole, within a peaceful country ; but so 
was the Prussian Army ; while at the centre of every British 
Brigade will stand a nucleus of men who have gone through a 
term of service beyond seas. If the details are thoroughly 
worked out, there could be no better system; and Mr, Cardwell, 
Lord Northbrook, and the Commander-in-Chief all deserve high 
credit for devising a system so effective and yet so thoroughly 
consonant with the ways and traditions of our people. If 
anything could make our soldiers fight better, it would be the 
sense now realized at last that they will be observed not only as 
Englishmen, but as “‘ men of the West,”’ Eastern Counties’ men, 
Midlanders, Yorkshiremen, or Welshmen. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge, let us note, en passant, has evidently kept his promise not 
to obstruct, for he has not only helped forward this localization, 
but has consented to a much more disliked reform, the aboli- 
tion of the privileges of the Guards, with the exception of the | 


but the Pall Mall Gazette will ascribe it to Mr. Gladstone. 


rural classes here. Give him only a fair chance of a bullet, 
and Hodge wants to enlist,—that is the testimony of all re- 
cruiting officers, and might, if well studied, impart a little 
more wisdom even to economists. 


THE COMING CEREMONIAL, 

S far as we can understand popular feeling, everybody wishes 
ve this ‘Thanksgiving ceremonial to succeed. ‘The Govern- 
ment certainly wish it, for any flasco, whether they are responsible 
or not, will be carried to their discredit ; while a catastrophe, always 
possible where thousands ascend temporary staircases to sit in 
temporary galleries, would very nearly destroy them, by coutirming 
the popular impression of their continuous ill-luck. The Londoners 
resident on the route certainly wish it, for though they have none 
of the feeling with which Paris inspires Parisians, they have a 
liking for London; and the sightseers certainly wish it, for they 
are paying preposterous suins for windows, five hundred pounds, 
according to the Echo of Wednesday, having in ove instance been 
offered and refused for a floor with windows facing both ways. 
‘There is no faction among us which is sorry the Prince recovered, 
and the individuals who object to a ceremonial recoguition 
of the goodness of (rod form an infinitesimal fragment 
of the multitude. Nevertheless there is still, as we write, 
a possibility of a failure which it is almost too late to avoid. 
We do not speak of the weather, but only of the arrangements, 
Of course, if it rains there is an end of the world. ‘The million and 
a half of people in sodden broad-cloth and draggle-tailed silks will 
get as drunk as they can “ to avoid a chill,” and London will bea 
dreary Pandemonium. IlLowever, it is the sun's business to shine 
when the Queen is out, and if he fails in his clear duty nobody 
It is 


want of arrangement we dread. Powerful as individualism is 
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and great as are the results it can sometimes produce in England, 
we could have wished to see signs of a little more organization, 
if it were only voluntary, a mere resolve to hear and to follow the 
advice of some one competent person in the decoration of the 
streets. The idea of the Times to let Mr. Beverley be supreme 
for the day was very clever, and would in any place where in- 
dividualism is less rampant have been accepted, but any leader 
accustomed to study pictorial effects would have quadrupled the 
result of individual energy. There is, however, no unofficial fugle- 

man, the Press not being wise enough or united enough to elect one ; 
and the official fuglemen do not seem as competent as might be 
wished. Who, for example, was responsible for that insane idea 
of returning by the Embankment? Did he ever see a crowd 
anywhere, aud more especially in London; or does he imagine 
that, like a Prussian crowd, all its male components have learned, 

as a part of discipline, to swim? ‘I'he Press did not rebuke that, 
suggestion half ferociously enough. We do not hesitate to say 

that if it had been adhered to, nothing short of a miracle would 

have saved us from one of those catastrophes which sadden a reign, 

and like the accident at the wedding of Marie Antoinette, live for 

ever in pictorial history. Thousands might have been drowned at 

once in the rush after the Queen’s carriage, a chance so palpable | 
to the simplest observation that we cannot think highly of the 

strategical capacity of those who recommended such arisk. The 

present route is safe, and the use made of the river, to convey 

officials not in the procession, is adroit, but we do hope some! 
military brain bas been entrusted with the arrangements round | 
St. Paul’s. The crushing will converge there—in the centre, | 
that is, of a web of narrow streets—and though English- | 
men are possessed, when waiting for a show, of almost asinine | 
patience, will stand for hours immovable with a discretion 
Frenchmen do not show—though they invented the queue— 
still the major portion of mankind are unaware that it’! 
takes time for troops and still more time for crowds to 
pass through doorways however tall, or street-mouths however 
wide ; and there may be heavy blocks. Captain Labalmondiére 
and his aides will have to show high topographical capacity and no 
little faculty for organization in devising means to resist or regulate 
the sway of the crowds towards the Cathedral, and particularly of | 
that stampeding crowd which will follow the Queen. The Alex- 

andra procession had no ‘ point,” but this one has, The difficulty 
is enormously increased by the preposterous limitation of the pro- | 
cession, which leaves the people no endless line to watch, and 

therefore tempts them to a rush. ‘There are to be only nine 
carriages, and seven of them will be filled with the most unin- 

teresting and least known individuals in Great Britain. Who ever 
saw even in the Stereoscopic Company’s window a photograph of 
** The Court”? ‘The ‘* Household,” we believe, thinks itself quite 

as important as the Cabinet, but the number of men who would 

notice an announcement that it had gone to Japan, or who could 

name half-a-dozen of its component individualities may be) 
counted on the fingers. The people will gaze, we dare say, with 

interest at the Duke of Edinburgh, for they have an idea, whether | 
well or ill founded we do not know, that his marriage with an 
Archduchess is to be the next Royal event, and that is something | 
new, but with this exception nobody out of the last carriage will 

be so much as looked at. That carriage, of course, with the! 
Queen the Prince and the Princess in it, will be the centre of all 

eyes, and for that very reason the object of every rush, which it 

would not have been if those responsible had remembered that for 

Kings in national ceremonials there can be but two fitting distine- 

tions. They should be alone, or they should be surrounded by the 

great bodies of the State. Courtiers are not imposing people, and 

there are not enough of them to make up a grand procession, 

which certainly ought not to have consisted of less than a thousand 

carriages two abreast. Why should not both Houses have fol- 

lowed the Sovereign in their carriages, thus forming at once a 

splendid procession of the representative men of the country? 

They would have caused no delay, for anything like quick driving 

will raise a burst of popular feeling, as the mere rumour of such a 

mistake did when the DPrincess of Wales entered London, and 

they would have raised the procession into a memorable pageant, | 
a grand State parade. As it is, the single object of interest will 
be the Queen's Carriage, and though the sight of the Sovereign 
may repay the multitude, it will not keep them rooted to their 
places. ‘The soldiers are no help, for as all soldiers are alike the 
mob can see them while running at full speed. 

It is too late now, we imagine, to alter the composition of the 
procession, and we can only hope that the scene through which 
and to which it will proceed may make up to the spectators for 
any failure of dignity, want of beauty, or absence of continuous | 


|interest. ‘The interior of the Cathedral will doubtless be a success, 


There are complaints made as to the insufficient number of 
musicians engaged, the anthems published are rather conven- 
tional, and the children’s voices in the dome might have 
been used with an effect which all who have ever heard 
them will recognize, but nevertheless the sight ought to be a 
grand one. The magnificent interior will be bright with colour, 
and thronged with 12,000 representatives of all that is great and 
distinguished and beautiful and well dressed within the kingdom, 
the service itself will enforce order, and if Lord Sydney will only 
destroy his popularity for ever by refusing nine applications in ten, 
there ought to be neither crush nor catastrophe in emptying the 
building, in which we presume no light of any kind save that of 
the sun will for the day be allowed. ‘The upper ten thousand will 
have a field day of the kind they like, and will, we doubt not, if 
they can only get back again, be content. But we are much less 
hopeful of the approaches. London is a difficult city to light up 
by daylight, the people having unfortunately got three ideas into 
their heads which are almost fatal to effective street decoration. 
They will put clothes-lines across the streets and hang flags on 
them, thus destroying the endless vista of varied colour which it ig 
the object of street decoration to secure. Nobody can see through 
coloured flags any more than they can see through the white linen 
on a drying-ground, and all distances are reduced to yards. The 
blunder is the more provoking, because the long bit from the rail- 
way bridge across Ludgate Hill up to St. Paul’s might be 
made into a picture nobody would ever forget—an avenue of 
colour up to the Cathedral—while there is hardly a street 
in the world with the varied capacities of that which stretches 
unbroken from the Viaduct to Bayswater. There might be 
views in it of miles, views of a crowd such as only London can 


| produce, a crowd under a clear blue sky, equal perhaps to ten 


armies, ranged between lines of colour and forests of banners, all 
standing out in the sunlight, and as visible as the procession 
advances as if they were on the ground. But if the view is to be 


| broken at every ten yards by clothes-lines covered with red rags 


—for a large banner so hung looks a rag—and by scrolls, with 
imbecile mottos, the procession might almost as well advance 
through a series of cellars. We say “ imbecile” mottos, for a man 
who should be made to write epitaphs for the rest of his life has 
advised that the decorations ought to suggest the Prince’s illness 
and recovery, as well as the people’s joy, and that splendour should 
be tempered by sadness and religious feeling. We knew, as we 
read the words, that they would hit the popular taste, which is in 
favour of what it calls ‘* sentiments,” and that the Londoners, 
being Englishmen, would not have a notion how to combine the 
two ideas in anything more subtly symbolical than scrolls 
with sentences or texts on them, neither of them very artistically 
chosen. We should not be in the least surprised to see a great 
yellow flag stretching all across Holborn with ‘‘ Honour to Gull” 
in fat black letters; or to see busts of Jenner on the top of tall 
poles ; or to hear that the whimsical notion of the roughs, that the 
Prince was cured, after medicine had failed, by drinking bitter beer, 
had been embodied in the decorations of half the publichouses on the 
route. ‘Then—and this is the last cause of our frequent failure in 
such pageants,—the British public is shy, and very much afraid of 
ridicule. Each householder along the line is probably aware that 
if everybody would hang anything brightly coloured out of every 
window, be it baize, or carpet, or curtain, or bunting, the total 
effect on those long lines would be indescribably bright; but as no 
advice of that kind has reached him from anywhere, he is afraid 
all will not do it, and that his house will look singular, and so 
trusts entirely in his flags, a very valuable addition to wall decora- 
tion, but a very poor substitute for it. The Telegraph says, we 
perceive, that the proceeding which lights up even Amster- 
dam, a city many degrees gloomier than London, is opposed 
to our manners, and would suggest that every house had an 
execution in it, and that poor joke of itself will be sufficient to 
prevent the attempt. John Bull cannot face a joke of that kind 
unless he has a leader, and there is no leader to be found. The 
Lord Chamberlain, whose business it is, would not express an 
idea for the world, even if he has one. ‘The City Council con- 
sider that the world for them ends at Temple Bar. London as 
such has no head, and the daily newspapers, which could, if they 
liked, select, adopt, and popularize a programme with an idea 
in it,—a programme intended to secure a few broad and 


‘visible effects, such, for example, as the predominance of 


the Royal colour in one street and of the Prince’s plumes 
in another—are hopelessly disunited as to the ends to be obtained. 
But for that, the organization of a street pageant in London would 
be the easiest of all things, the people being quite hearty, quite good- 
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humoured, and quite willing to be told, if only they are told in an 
accustomed way, with plenty of words in print, what they ought 
todo. ‘There are six men in London who, if they liked to select 
an artist, accept his programme, and stick to it, could secure its 
execution almost as certainly as a law would, and yet there is no 
chance of coherence in the display, which, nevertheless, everyone 
wishes heartily to make. 





SIR W. GULL ON PHYSIOLOGICAL INTERVENTION. 
IR WILLIAM GULL, in a remarkable address read on 
the 26th January before the Clinical Society,* threw 

out a suggestion of which any layman is competent to appre- 
ciate the very wide possible bearings. He began by avowing 
for himself, and claiming (we know not on what grounds) for 
the whole Clinical Society, an optimist view of Nature, a belief 
in the steady progress of Creation froia better to better in the past, 


and a profound faith that that progress would never be termin- | 


ated in the future,—(a faith which, of course, rejects the physical 
possibility of an astronomical catastrophe),—but he maintained that 
from the point at which the human mind comes into active being, 
that law of progress can be secured only by the active co-opera- 
tion of that mind,—and that that co-operation implies not merely a 
careful study and use of Nature, but perfect readiness, wherever 
we have the adequate means and knowledge, to override Nature, 
to make her something different from what she would be without 
our interference, something better than she would be if we did not 
meddle with her. In fact his doctrine is that we may,—if we 
will act soberly and on sufficient knowledge,—adopt a policy of 
physiological intervention even in regard to some of those natural 
organic growths of our own bodies which are usually assumed to 
be amongst the absolute data of our life. Sir William Gull rejects 


with some scorn what we may call the physiological quietism of | 


those who simply watch and wait upon Nature, and proclaim 
themselves non-interventionists with regard to her processes. And 
indeed all except the very small school who regard vaccination 
as a culpable intervention in the physiology of the body—nay, all 
who would not condemn an operation for cataract, or the extrac- 


tion of a diseased tooth, or the amputation of a mortifying limb | 
as an audacious ‘‘ flying in the face of Nature,”—must admit that | 


there is a just limit to the quietist policy somewhere. But Sir 
William Gull goes further ; he quotes with approbation a saying 
of Professor Haughton’s with regard to the theory that 
the most painful of the effects of cholera are ‘an effort of 
Nature to cure the disease,” ‘I will tell you what Nature 
wants; she wants to put the man in his coffin; and _ that 
is what she succeeds in doing, for the most part;” and he 


maintains that medical and surgical science is bound to assume | 


that Nature wants to do some things which we must check her in 
doing, if we are to make the best of the world, and wants not 
to do other things which we may compel her to do. Even this 
doctrine, however, in the abstract would hardly be questioned by 
ordinary physiologists; but Sir William Gull gives it a rather 
unexpected application,—namely, in relation to positive organs 
which may, on adequate investigation, appear to be the superfluous 
monuments or relicts of a lower state of being. Ile remarks 
that organs which exist in the embryo, and which usually fade 
away as the body grows into its perfect human form, do sometimes, 
from some physiological eccentricity of the individual, develop them- 
selves as fully as they are developed in other animal species, and that 
where this is the case, clisease, if it comes at all, is especially likely 
to concentrate itself on this deformity, as we should call it,—that 
is, on the eccentrically developed organ which in most other men 
is rudimentary only, if traceable in them at all. ‘* ‘Those parts whose 
functions are indefinite,” he says, are apt to be ‘* the foci of patho- 
logy,” that is, we suppose, the seats of disease. He instances the case 
of a particular duct which is usually undeveloped in man, and ean 
be of very little if any use to the human economy,—one which Sir 
William Gull supposes to be a vestige of the oviparous tribes,— 
and which, when eccentrically developed, led to the death of a 
man, otherwise healthy, in whom this superfluity had matured. 
Such superfluous and eccentrically developed organs he thinks 


the surgery of the future may very likely make a practice of | 


removing at once in the young,—when they can be got at with- 
out danger to the patient,—and he is inclined to augur 
great advantages from this decisive surgical intervention to 
remove dangerous superfluities. Nay, if we understand Sir 
William Gull rightly, he would go further, and be at least 
disposed to expect that if there be, as he apparently thinks there are, 
in the body of men, not only eccentrically, but wiformly deve- 





* And published in the Lancet of 3rd and 10th February, 


| loped organs for which men in their present state have no use, 
and which Sir William Gull would regard as ‘relicts of our 


’ 


ancestral relations,” ‘+ which may be superfluous and even 
injurious to us,” these organs might be removed in infancy 
with very great prospects of advantage to the body from 
their loss. We suppose,—for here we are left to conjec- 
ture,—that Sir William Gull may refer to such organs, 


;should further investigation find no use for them, as the 


uvula, which so often causes relaxed sore-throat by its inflam- 
mation,—the spleen, we suppose, even if it were discovered to 
be useless to the human body, would be far too closely wrapped 
up in the body to be thus easily got rid of,—but it is clear that 
he contemplates the possibility of such real prvuiny of the body 
by the surgery of the future as would relieve it of some of the 
more accessible of those cumbrous physiological heirlooms which 
he believes to be derived from ancestors with different wants 
from ours. ‘For the surgeons,” he says, ‘‘as I have hinted, a 
new prospect is opening. Should advancing kuowledge show 
that we have parts, or organs, of doubtful use, and especially if 
these equivocal parts are liable to disease,—what a land of 
promise for operations!” ‘That is, Sir William Gull thinks it very 
likely that even of our normal organs some are mere excrescences 
on the human body under its present conditions, and if so, 
are specially liable to disease, aud that surgical interven- 
tion may prove to be of the greatest use in ridding us 
of them in infancy. As almost all physicians support the 
system of vaccination, which undoubtedly replaces the natural 
state of the organization by one that is artificially proof against 
a particular disease ; so Sir William Gull would not hesitate to 
interfere even in the moulding of the external organization, if he 
could thereby relieve the body of what is in excess of its wants, 
and, therefore, probably at least, a superfluous drain upon its 
|strength. Of course, Sir William Gull would be the first to in- 
sist on the greatest scientific caution in inaugurating such a 
policy ; but suppose that such caution had been observed, and 
that a study of the lower animals had triumphantly shown that 
particular organs are as needless to men as long hair, and a much 
more common cause of disease, aud that they could be easily re- 
moved without danger or any ku own bad consequences,—would 
there be any sort of consideration not derivable from physio- 
logical grounds forbidding such a policy of surgical ‘ inter- 
vention”? Would it be possible to argue with any plausibility, for 
instance, that reverence for the body, as a divine work, should for- 
bid us from this pruning away anything that Nature, and of 
course God through Nature, insists on giving ? 

We cannot think so. For in the first place, if there were any 
, such moral veto on the dealings of cautious human reason with 
the body, it would be wrong to cut and shave the hair,—nor is it 
easy to see any real distinction, except a physiological distinction, 
| between the one intervention and the other. If the protection of 
the whole is secured by the sacrifice of a part, we always 
and rightly consider the whole, and not the part; and all 
we really want is convincing evidence thnt we are pruning 
away nothing serviceable to man,—that its loss is ser- 
| viceable to him. But then it may be said that the best 
moralists,—Bishop Butler at the head of them,—have always 
started from the assumption that, in the intellectual and 
moral nature of man at least, nothing is superfluous, nothing 
radically injurious,—but that evil consists only in the ill-regula- 
tion of appetites, passions, affections, and capacities, all of which 
have their appropriate purpose in the mental economy of man, 
though all are capable of being exaggerated into dangerous excess 
or repressed into dangerous deficiency. Yet if now we are to 
assume that specific organs, uniformly developed in the 
human body, are absolutely superfluous and even injurious, 
will not the inference be almost inevitable that there 
is no longer any ground to assume that, even in the human 
mind, each specific principle must have, for us at least, a divine 
purpose, the complete suppression of which would be a moral 
mutilation? ‘ Revenge,” says Lord Bacon, ‘is a kind of wild 
justice,” and Butler has attempted in one of his very ablest ser- 
mons to show the enormous moral value of the principle of resent- 
ment, if kept within the right limits. Such positive proof 
of course would be as admissible if the new notion of 
organic superfluities in the body be granted, as before. 
But would not there be a very much weaker analogical 
case for the real worth of each of the elementary desires, 
emotions, and other practical tendencies, as we now have them? 
Would it not be argued very gravely that if we all really inherit 
from our ancestors superfluous bodily encumbrances of which it is 
| our duty to rid ourselves, we are exceedingly likely to have also 
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inherited mental and moral superfluities of the same kind, where 
again there would be a new field opening not merely for restraint 
and culture,—but, so far as that is possible, for the intervention 
of moral surgery, for radical excisions of natural impulses 
and tendencies? If the human reason applied to physiology 
has discovered that it has pruning dutjes in relation to some of 
the normal organs of the human body, will not the human reason 
as applied to psychology be strongly biassed in favour of the 
belief that it may have pruning duties in relation to some of the 
normal organs of the human mind? 

We should reply that it is of course far more difficult 


to determine what is a distinct organ of the mind than | 


it is to determine what is a distinct organ of the body; and 
further, that as the mind is the highest part of man, you 
might fairly expect normal organs of the body to have be- 
come for all purposes of advantage obsolete, although still 
inherited from our ancestors, without expecting normal organs 
of the mind to have already lost all their primitive func- 
tional uses ; and that, considering the extremely small number, 
even if there be any, normal bodily organs which medical 
science can venture to pronounce really useless to man 


and mere monuments of a primeval body to which they | 


were useful, there is no good analogical reason to expect that 
anything equivalent would be discernible in the mind. But it 
would, we think, be perfectly true to say that there are, 
in the mind itself, traces not perhaps of completely useless habits, 
or appetites, or impulses which are inherited from our forefathers, 
but, certainly and frequently, of great excess of activity in such 


habits, or appetites, dr impulses; nor would it be at all unreason- | 


able to expect that a distant future might yet come in which,—if 
moral surgery were possible,—if there were such a thing as a moral 
excision capable of being performed, —it might be of the first bene- 


fit to man even to eradicate some of the persistent moral tendencies | 
Take 


which we have received as heirlooms from our ancestors. 
some of the cases of kleptomania, as it is called, or even of the 
wors2 forms of avarice,—i. ¢., of deeply persistent tendencies, pro- 
bably in some degree inherited, which have become to their present 
possessors what Sir William Gull asserts that the eccentrically de- 
veloped duct he tells us of was to its victim, not only not useful, 
but centres of local disease, ~and can we doubt for a moment that 
here we have the trace of a greed for accumulation, which in the 
hard Stone Ages, for instance, may have been almost a condition 
of existence, developed into a thorougly unsocial and destructive 
passion in an age of comparative ease and wealth? And 
if it be morally certain, as it seems to us to be, that in a higher 
state of existence the competitive instinct so deep in us, and, within 
limits, so useful to us now, will disappear, why should it be in- 


uses of such a passion might vanish, and it might linger, if it 
lingered at all, as a mere centre of disease ? 

We do not see anything really to startle us in Sir William Gull’s 
striking suggestion that science may in the future show us how 
even to prune away superfluous organs of our body with a purely 
beneficial result to man; nor why something parallel might not 
happen, in some still more distant future, in relation even to the 
mental tendencies of men. All such a suggestion would imply is 
that God educates us to educate ourselves ; and that in the course 
of that education, as the higher functions of both body and mind 
become developed, some of the lower will gradually be of less and 
less use, and finally may become really superfluous, without, how- 
ever, disappearing until our own reason and conscience are trained 
to help in extinguishing them. It is hardly possible to doubt 
that in the only perfect human nature which ever lived upon this 
earth, in the divine humanity, some of the lower principles even 
of the mind,—notably the competitive impulse,—was kept alto- 
gether inactive. 





THE LATE GENERAL CHESNEY. 

precios has lost another of her sons,—and one whose career 

has been marked by such untiring energy and steady perse- 
verance as do not usually characterize the children of her soil. 
Their brilliant genius and restless activity are not often tempered 
by that calm prescience, that presence of mind in difficulties, and 
that self-control which were the distinguishing qualities of the 
late General Chesney, Colonel Commandant of the 14th Brigade 
of Royal Artillery, explorer of the Mesopotamian rivers, and com- 
mander of the well-known Euphrates Expedition. He has gone to 
his rest at the mature age of eighty-three, closing alife devoted to 


the steady pursuit of any object which duty set before him, un- | 
mindful of any labour or self-sacrifice which such duty might in- | 


volve. Exposed for many years to hard work under tropical suns 


'and in unhealthy climates, his temperate, self-denying habits 
carried him through much that must have proved fatal to men 
of less simplicity of life, and preserved his powers of mind steady 
in singular vigour to a peaceful old age. Francis Rawdon Chesney 
was born on the 16th March, 1789, not far from the little fishing 
village of Annalong, on the north-east coast of Ireland, where his 
father, who had done good service in the American War of Inde- 
pendence, under Lords Rawdon and Cornwallis, had obtained as a 
recognition of his services the appointment of Revenue officer, 
Hardily reared, and spending his childhood amid the picturesque 

mountains and wild coast of Mourne, young Chesney early developed 

those tastes for manly sports and that love of adventure which 
clung to him through life. He was a born soldier, his first play- 
thing was a pistol, and it is recorded that at nine years old he 
actually held a commission in the Yeomanry, and used to drill with 
the men, equipped in uniform and wearing a shortened sword. 

Presented by his patron, Lord Rawdon, afterwards Marquis of 

| Hastings, with a Woolwich cadetship, he passed through the 
Academy with honour, his love of study keeping pace with his 
military ardour. But his first distinction was won when on a 
visit to his home in January, 1814, when a storm, of not unfre- 
quent occurrence, swept along the coast, and a fleet of open fishing 

' boats such as were then in use encountered the whole fury of the 
gale. Regardless of a blinding snow-storm, young Chesney dashed 
into the sea, and being an expert and fearless swimmer, succeeded 
in himself bringing one of the men safely to the shore. The same 
day he was foremost in rescuing the crew of the French barque 
Leda, by conveying a cable to her across the rocks at considerable 

| risk, by which means all hands were safely landed. For these ex- 

ertions he obtained the medal of the Société des Naufrages, as 
well as honourable mention from the Royal Ilumane Society. 
During the Peninsular War, Lieutenant Chesney, burning with 
the desire to serve his country in the field, had been condemned 
by the chances of the service to garrison duty in Guernsey! Bat 
no sooner was leave granted to him after the restoration of peace, 
than he made amends to himself for his forced inactivity by 
walking over the whole of Napoleon’s battle-fields! Attended by 
two faithful companions, a pair of sporting dogs to whom he was 
much attached, he traversed the 3,000 miles at the rate of about 
thirty miles a day, attentively studying the strategy of the great 
commander and of those who successfully overcame him. Con- 
vinced of the importance to an officer of a thorough knowledge of 
his own profession and of the many subjects more or less connected 
with it, Mr. Chesney never failed to devote a number of hours in 
each day tostudy, and no inducements were allowed to deter him 
from this duty. By this means he accumulated and methodically 
arranged those large stores of information which stood him in such 


credible that even on this earth in some distant future the moral | good stead during the requirements of his later years. 


His name first came before the public in 1529, when, having 


| gone to Turkey with a view to offer his services to the Ottoman 


Empire during the war with Russia, the peace of Adrianople 
found him unemployed at Constantinople, and Sir Robert Gordon 


‘availed himself of the intelligence and enterprising spirit of the 


young artillery officer by sending him to Egypt with a series of 
questions admirably drawn up by the late Mr. Peacock, of the 
India House, in order to ascertain the relative advantages of the 
Egyptian and Syrian routes to India. Far-seeing enough to per- 
ceive the immense importance of these inquiries, Captain Chesney 
at once proposed to the British Government to make a personal 
survey of these routes, and commenced immediately with that 
through Egypt, communicating the result in a remarkable letter 
(afterwards published) to Sir Robert Gordon. In that letter, 
dated September 2, 1830, Captain Chesney bears testimony to the 
perfect feasibility of the Suez Canal, at once detecting the fallacy 
propounded by the French officers as to the difference of level 
between the two seas, and remarking that ‘it is in fact rather to 
be feared that such an inlet would not give sufficient body of water 
to open a noble passage for ships of moderate burthen, than that any 
prejudicial increase should be the consequence to the shores of the 
Mediterranean.” 

From Egypt he turned his attention to Syria, exploring the whole 
country by way of Damascus and Djerash, and ‘Tiberias, until he 
struck the Euphrates at El Werdi, encountering during these 
journeyings perils and adventures quite unknown in these days of 
modern travel. His exploratory descent of the Eupbrates on a 
raft supported on inflated skins has become matter of history. 
From the soundings and sketches taken during this descent he was 
enabled to lay down the admirable map of the river Euphrates, on 
a scale of two inches to the mile, which obtained the special appro- 
bation of King William IV. 

The result of Captain Chesney's careful investigations and ex- 
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plorations was a Committee of the House of Commons to consider 
the practicability of the steam navigation of the Euphrates, with a 
view to expedite communications with India. Much interesting 
information was elicited by the Committee. A grant of £20,000 
and the organization of the Euphrates Expedition under the com- 
mand of Colonel Chesney were its fruits. 
mon order were encountered and overcome by the fertility of 
resource and firmness of will of the leader of this little band of 
pioneers, ably seconded as he was by a body of hard-working, in- 
telligent officers and men of his own selection. Mauch of their 
success was due to the unanimity which prevailed among them 
and to their perfect reliance on their chief, who, with great natural 
powers for command and quickness to distinguish and appreciate 
character, selected his man for the required work, and then trusted 
him thoroughly. He required from all the most implicit submis- 
gion to discipline, and the greatest possible amount of work, 
setting them an example of unflinching endurance and of ardour 
in the cause entrusted to him, which inspired officers and men 
alike with the most invigorating desire to deserve and to gain his 
approbation. The affection with which to his latest days he was 
regarded by those who served under him, is a proof that strictness 


of discipline accords with appreciative affection from those over | 


whom it is judiciously exercised. 

The systematic opposition of Ali and Ibrahim Pasha, under the 
secret instigation of Russia, threw almost insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of the expedition. 
mounted, and this without any material loss of life. ‘The steamers 
were transported piecemeal—roads having been made as far as 
was practicable—from the mouth of the Orontes to Bir, on the 
Euphrates, were put together and launched, and successfully 
descended the stream. ‘The only casualty of importance was the 
very serious one of the total loss of the Tigris steamer in a 
typhoon at El Werdi, the very spot where in Colonel Chesney’s 
solitary exploration he had first sighted the noble river. Twenty 
valuable lives were lost in this catastrophe. Chesney himself was 
on board the ill-fated vessel. His great powers of diving and 
swimmiug were again the means of saving his life when many 
less expert than himself were sucked down with the Tigris steamer, 
as she turned keel upwards and went to the bottom. A few days 
before this misfortune, Colonel Chesney had received from the 
India Board the unwelcome order to break up the expedition, on 
the score of the expense exceeding the original grant of £20,000. 
In the full tide of his success this order was too hard. Ile kept it 
to himself. He wrote for supplies from public-spirited friends at 
home. He continued the descent of the river. After the cata- 
strophe, however, he no longer felt himself at liberty to conceal 
the orders of the Home Government from his officers. He called 
them around him, and with much emotion expressed himself ready 
to abide by their decision. ‘To a man they one and all decided to re- 
linquish their pay to save expense, and urged him to go on. It 
was a proud moment for any commander, and the successful issue 
of the navigation of the river justified him in the course he had 
adopted. After reaching Basrah, Colonel Chesney proceeded 
to Bombay, leaving Major Estcourt in command. ‘The Karl 
of Auckland declined the responsibility of carrying on the 
expedition, and notwithstanding the urgent remonstrances of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, orders were sent to break it up. 
Colonel Chesney himself returned to Bussorah, and thence rode 
across the desert on a light camel, carrying the mails, accom- 
panied by two Arabs, and not allowing himself even time to sleep. 
His sole provisions were rice-biscuit and tea, made in a bottle by 


Difficulties of no com- | 


But these were all gradually sur- | 


| Hong Kong, and was present at the opening of the Chinese War. 
' His literary labours consist of a voluminous account of the history 
and geography of the countries through which the Euphrates Ex- 
_ pedition passed, —replete with information, a standard book of refer- 
ence, and one which drew forth the warm congratulations of such 
men as Carl Retter and Humboldt, but too heavy for the general 
reader. His work on “ Firearms” and a volume on the Russo- 
Turkish campaign of 1829 had a well-merited success, and at the 
age of eighty he, at the desire of the Government, wrote and pub- 
lished the history of the Euphrates Expedition itself. Its diffi- 
culties and dangers may possibly now be rivalled by those which 
Sir Samuel Baker has already had to encounter, but in the former 
case these were triumphantly overcome, with a small force and 
most inadequate means of transport, mainly by the inspiriting 
influence of a trusted and efficient commander. 

The last years of his life were spent in his native home, and his 
latest strength was given to the cause he had so warmly advocated, 
by attending the Euphrates Committee of the House of Commons 
in July last year. From that time he gradually sank, and full of 
years, has peacefully gone to his last home within sight of the 
mountains among which he was born. 








| ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
—+-— 
XXXL—GEORGE I. 

ORD STANHOPE introduces his notice of the reign of 

George I. with the following remark :—‘‘ A hard fate that 
| the enthronement of a stranger should have been the only means 
/to secure our liberties and laws! Almost a century of foreign 
| masters! Such has been the indirect, but the undoubted effect of 
| the Great Rebellion. Charles and James, driven abroad by the 
|tumults at home, received a French education and pursued a 
French policy.. Their Government was overthrown by a Datch- 
‘man; George I. and George II. were entirely German; and thus, 
from 1660 to 1760, when a truly English monarch once more 
‘ascended the throne, the reign of Queen Anne appears the 
‘only exception to a foreign dominion.” The foreign birth 
and feelings of the first two Georges presented themselves 
to the mind of the greatest of English satirists of the present 
age in a somewhat different point of view. ‘It was lucky 
|for us,” says Mr. Thackeray, ‘‘ that our first Georges were not 
‘more high-minded men; especially fortunate that they loved 
Hanover so much as to leave England to have her own way. Our 
| chief troubles began when we got a king who gloried in the name 
of Briton, and being born in the country, proposed to rule it. 
| Ile was no more fit to govern England than his grandfather and 
| great-grandfather, who did not try. It was righting itself during 
their occupation, The dangerous, noble old spirit of Cavalier 
loyalty was dying out; the stately old English High Church was 
emptying itself ; the questions dropping which, on one side and 
the other—the side of loyalty prerogative, Church and King: 
‘the side of right, truth, civil and religious freedom—had 
set generations of brave men in arms. By the time when 
George III. came to the throne the combat between loyalty and 
liberty was come to an end, and Charles Edward, old, tipsy, and 
childless, was dying in Italy.” ‘There is much truth in both these 
| views of the position, though we can hardly commit ourselves 
unreservedly to either. It very far from follows that had the 
House of Stuart escaped its first exile, the nglish character of the 


the heat of the sun, from the burning rays of which he sheltered | Monarchy would have been secured = anything bat the mere 
himself by a burnouse held upon astick. In this way he reached |name. Charles IL., in accordance with his father’s marriage- 
Beiriit, and once on board the native boat which carried him to | articles, would have been placed for education at an early age in 
Alexandria, made up for his past exertions by sleeping uninter- the hands of his French mother and her foreign priests and 
tuptedly for nine days, only waking to eat at intervals. He | Frenchified counsellors and Court ; the influence of France, not 
artived in England only to learn the death of King William LV., | only of her policy, but of her social habits and national stamp, 
whose personal interest in the expedition had never flagged. ‘To | would have shaped the future not only of the King, but of the peo- 
this, and to a change of ministry, as well as to a too chivalrous | ple of England, and a divergence of sentiment between the two 
delicacy where his own claims were concerned, must be attributed | would have been avoided, not by the King being more English, but 
the absence of that recognition to which his eminent services had | by the Nation becoming more French. From this, at any rate, 
entitled him. His advocacy of the Euphrates line to India | with its probable consequences, the Great Rebellion saved us; and 
was strenuously urged to the last moment of his life. He | while the nationalism of the dynasty was suspended for a century, 
went twice to Constantinople—in 1857, and again in 1863 | the continuity of English feelings in the nation remained unbroken. 
—to negotiate concessions for the projected railway, revisit- | On the other hand, it can only be looked upon as 4 poor consola~ 
ing Syria, and surveying again the line from the Orontes tion that a civil conflict between King and People was avoided 
to the Euphrates. He was welcomed by large numbers | during the reigns of the two first Princes of the House of Hanover 
of Arabs, who recognized their old friend of the expedition, and | only by the absence of a common interest. ; 

whose warlike demonstrations of joy caused considerable alarm | But whatever may be our judgment as to the national balance- 
to the peaceable staff of Engineers by whom he was accompanied. | sheet of gain or loss involved in the accession of the House of 
From 1844 to 1847, Colonel Chesney commanded the Artillery at | Hanover, there can be no doubt as to the very trying and invidious 
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position which that family was called upon to occupy in ascend- 
ing the Throne of England. | 
To begin with, its connection with the dynasty which it suc- 
ceeded was tod remote to exercise any perceptible influence on the | 
sympathies of the nation. The associations in the English popular | 
mind which had, in the early part of the seventeenth century, | 
gathered round the name and cause of the beautiful Queen of 
Bohemia—the representative of the Protestant cause on the Con- | 
tinent of Europe—had been much weakened by the more recent | 
memories of her younger sons Rupert and Maurice; nor had the 
conduct of their elder brother Charles been such as to remove the 
prejudice thus engendered. ‘The Englishmen of the early part of | 
the eighteenth century were called upon to renew, if they could, | 
these faded impressions of an old attachment in favour of the son 
of the youngest sister of these Princes of the Civil- War period, a 
man of fifty-four years of age, who had not visited England since 
the reign of Charles II.; whose father, whose education, whose 
associates, and whose habits were all German, who could not speak 
English, and if he understood anything of English politics was 
entirely ignorant of English feelings and modes of thought. Nor | 
was there anything in his previous career, as there was in that of 
William III., to command the admiration of Englishmen, in default 
of their affections. He had been merely known as a petty electoral 
prince, whose only public appearances, in the European contest 
against Louis XIV., had indicated his courage and sense of honour | 
rather than his capacity. William—if a foreigner and unpopular 
himself—had at his side a devoted wife, who was both English and 
popular, and who seemed to continue rather than to break the dynas- 
tic associations of Englighmen. But Sophia of Hanover, the mother 
of George I., was almost as completely a foreigner in habits and feel- | 
ings as himself, and if she had achieved a European reputation as | 
a bighly accomplished woman, and a liberal and wise patron of | 
learned men, seemed from her advanced age a relic of the past | 
rather than a hope of the future. Nor, while herself both a 
statesman and a scholar, did she take common pains to give her | 
son a decent education. In_ short, 
this country as its recognized King, deficient in almost 
every qualification which could prospectively recommend him 
to the sympathies of his new subjects. Nor were his 
Own prepossessions with respect to them more favourable. | 
His only personal experiences of England had been gathered dur- | 
ing the most profligate and corrupt period of English history, and | 
his more mature impressions of English principles and honour had | 
been drawn from his experiences of such men as Churchill and | 
Harley. Can it be wondered at that George of Hanover received | 
the news of his accession to the English Crown without any mani- | 
festation of pleasure, and showed little alacrity in seeking the | 
shores of a country of whose inbabitants he had so indifferent an 
opinion, and which, he had reason to believe, welcomed him only | 
as a necessary pis-aller, and from a cold calculation of its | 


own interest alone, without the smallest consideration for his per- | 
sonal predilections? ‘This relative position of King and People 
at the accession of the House of Hanover must be borne in mind, 
if we would judge fairly of the conduct of both during the years 
that followed. But for this, on the one hand, the King might 
appear to be inexcusably wrapt up in his own personal preferences | 
for Hanover, and ungratefully blind to his responsibilities as King | 
of England; and on the other hand, the English nation might be | 
justly subject to a charge of indifference to their own cause and 
failure of duty to one who had assumed his difficult position only | 
at their express call. As it was, neither King nor People can 
escape from just blame for their respective conduct, but this 
conduct is explained, and the blame to some degree lightened by | 
the complete want of mutual sympathy. ‘The character, indeed, of | 
George would have been a very exceptional one, and he would have | 
been peculiarly happy in the qualities of his mind, if he had over- | 
come the inherent difficulties of his position, and obtained the 
hearts instead of merely the sufferance of his English subjects. | 
But such was not the case. 

George Louis, Elector of Hanover, or (more correctly) of 
Brunswick and Liineburg, was the representative of a branch of 
the Guelph family, which had already blended with the royal 
blood of England by the marriage of Henry the Lion with | 
Matilda, daughter of Henry II. of England. So far as blood, 
therefore, was concerned, he represented on his father’s as well | 
as on his mother’s side both the Norman and Saxon royal families | 
of this century. He was born at Hanover on the 28th of May, 
1660—the day before Charles II. made his triumphal entry into | 
London at the Restoration — significant dates in the his- |, 
tory of the fortunes of the elder line of the House of Stuart. His | 


subsequent visit to England is said to haye been connected with | 


George I. landed in|, 


some project for marrying him to the Princess Anne, whose suc- 
cessor he was destined to become, instead of her husband. He was ac- 
tually married to his cousin Sophia Dorothea of Zell, a match, it would 
seem, in which the inclinations of both bridegroom and bride were 
sacrificed to considerations of family policy. Sophia Dorothea 
appears to have been a volatile, excitable woman, of small principle 
and strong passions. ‘These she indulged, there can be little rea- 
sonable doubt, criminally with an early favourite, the unprincipled 
adventurer, Count Philip von K6nigsmarck, whose elder 
brother had become notorious in England for the murder of Mr. 
Thynne. ‘The intrigue was detected—through the jealousy of a 
mistress of Kinigsmarck—by the Elector Ernest Augustus, father 
of George, during his son’s absence from Hanover, and the 


| assassination of Kénigsmarck, and the imprisonment of Sophia 


Dorothea which followed, were the acts of the old Elector alone, 
though the restraint to which his wife was subjected was continued 
by George after his accession to the Electorate. Ilis wife’s 
flighty and violent disposition had long disgusted him with her, 
and he had no sentiment in him to mitigate his sense of 
justice. There appear to have been at least two types 
of character in the House of Brunswick,—both strongly 
marked, and alternating in the members of the family. The 
one was a gay, jovial, somewhat boisterous, but affable and 
genial temperament, much liked, but little respected and little 
trustworthy. To this type the father of George approxi- 
mated. Tad he, instead of his son, been the Parliamentary heir 
tothe English Crown, he would probably have misgoverned England 
not a little, and been a reckless waster of her wealth, but infinitely 
more popular than either of the first two Georges. The other 
type was that of a quiet, precise, frugal, and homely disposition, 
with a strong sense of duty, a strict regard for truth, and a tend- 
ency to the insufferable martinet. To this latter type the char- 
acter of George I. was assimilated. Self-will was the salient 
point of the former type,—obstinacy of the latter. Thoughtlese 
injustice was the besetting failing of the one,—cold and rigid 
justice carried to the verge (if not beyond) of brutality the 
accompaniment of the other. The less the truth was known 
about the one the more it was liked; the less the other 
was really kuown the more it was disliked. The one in- 
spired incautious sympathy, the other extorted unwilling respect. 
George I. had a clear head, and even a strong head within the 
range to which his mental capacity limited his powers of observa- 
tion and decision. He was an extremely well-intentioned man 
within the compass of his idea of his duty. He was an excellent 
man of business also on the same scale and under the same con- 
ditions. ‘The same was true of his ideas of justice and 
clemency ; there was no feeling of revenge about the one or of 
generosity about the other. ‘The range of his understanding was 
very limited. His mind was thoroughly unanalytical in ite 
reasoning; he saw everything in its simple concrete form. He 


| was a true pre-Raffaellite in the absence of atmosphere and visual 
' proportion in the pictures which he drew in his own mind of men 


aud things ; he hated such and such men and such and such things, 
—he strongly preferred such and such others. Their respective 
greatness or insignificance made no difference in the intensity 
of his feelings. Habit had over such a character immense 
influence. The unaccustomed freshness of the English oysters 
afflicted him, perhaps, quite as much as the unaccustomed forms 
of English loyalty and disloyalty. His politics were those of 


'a man of habit, crystallized by a life of half a century. Both the 


peculiar virtues and peculiar vices of the English people were 
strange to him and incomprehensible. Yet he had no irritable 


| desire to reform them to his own esteemed pattern ; he felt it no 


part of his duty to turn England into a Hanover. All that he 
wanted to do was to perform such functions of government as 
were considered essential to the position of King of England, 
which he had undertaken ; and in other respects to see and know 
as little of England and the English as possible, and get away 
from England to Hanover whenever he could find a legitimate 
excuse. He acquiesced in most of the measures submitted to his 
approbation by the Walpoles and Townshends and Stanhopes, 
who, he thought, had the most common sense and the best 
apology for principle among English statesmen; but he did 
so in the spirit of one who sees no particular harm in a sugy 
gestion made by others better acquainted with the subject matter 
rather than of one who is sufficiently interested to give the matter 
much thought. He initiated nothing himself except where the 


‘interests or supposed interests of Hanover were concerned. On 


that subject he had a strong opinion, and was almost immovably 
obstinate in his adherence to it. In other things he was an intelli- 
gent and well-meaning roi /uincunt. His original choice of the Whig 
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statesmen had been based partly on his knowledge of them, gained 
during the various negotiations while he was still in Hanover, partly 
on his deep conviction that had it not been for the exertions of 
them and of their party, he would still have been merely Elector 
of Hanover. And little as he cared for England in itself, he 
bad a sense of property in his succession to its Crown 
which equalled in tenacity the most intense theory of right- 
divine. No Norman and no Plantagenet could have kept a 


| generally to act on it when given. 


respect as an English sovereign. He desired to do justice, he kept his 
word sacredly, he had unquestionable physical courage, and he was 
morally brave so far as his lights allowed him to see wherein 
moral courage lay. If his understanding was limited and his 
education sadly deficient, he had the sense to choose able and well- 
meaning councillors, and wisdom enough to seek their advice, and 
If he was but an indifferent 
Christian, he was at any rate an honest King. 





closer grip (in reality) on the sceptre of England, and no Anglo- 
Saxon could have displayed the strength of immobility more clearly | 
than the first two Georges. This resolution not to be expelled, 
coupled oddly with a strong desire to go, would probably have 
sustained the first George on the throne, even had Mar and Der- 
wentwater’s enterprises become much more formidable than they 
did, as it alone kept the second George on his throne when Charles 
Edward reached Derby. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NORTHERN ISLAND OF NEW ZEALAND. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Steamship Nevada, November 9, 

| I was talking two or three days ago with two gentlemen, one 

The temperament of George I., as we have already intimated, of whom was an old resident in the Northern Island of New 
was phlegmatic. His temper was generally calm and equable, | Zealand, while the other, like myself, was a visitor. Both declared 
put his occasional fits of passion were in proportion violent and | that they should consider it sheer insanity for any man to buy 
ungovernable. Without being naturally implacable, he required to | land there with the view of settling. At the same time, I see by 
have a good reason given for forgiving any one, just as he believed | the papers that speakers at a meeting of the Agricultural League 
it impossible he could have become obnoxious to him without real have protested strongly against the coloured statements that are 
provocation received. One of his least reputable quarrels was with | sent to England to allure emigrants. I am therefore not singular 
his own son, George Augustus, Prince of Wales, not very long | in the view I have formed that the Northern Island offers little 
after his own accession to the English Crown. The ostensible | temptation at present to colonists. As, however, an opposite 
ause of the quarrel was trivial enough; probably the seeds | Opinion is undoubtedly held by able and honest men, I wish with 
of estrangement had been sown for some time. Jealousy of the | your permission to give the grounds of my opinion. 

comparative popularity of his son in England during his Regency | In the first place, New Zealand is nearly bankrupt. Her 
for his father may have contributed to the breach, and possibly | debt is, I believe, the heaviest in proportion to population 
the recollection that he was Sophia Dorothea’s son, who was|that any community in the world can show. It is at 
keen in defending his mother’s reputation, may have inspired dis- | present £35 a head, while the English, American, and 
trust. During the continuance of the quarrel the conduct of | French are all under £30 a head, and New Zealand has 
neither father nor son was very seemly, but at length, in 1720, | borrowed at 6 per cent., while the American debt now stands, 
through the mediation of counsellors and friends, the breach was | I believe, at 5} taken altogether, and the French at less than 5. 
at least outwardly healed, all England took the opportunity of | Like those old countries, but unlike the colonies generally, New 
getting drunk for joy, and the officers of the two Courts, | Zealand has little or nothing in the shape of permanent improve- 
according to one of the contemporary newspapers, publicly | ments to show for her expenditure. At this moment, for instance, 
4‘kissed, embraced, and congratulated one another upon this | she has scarcely a mile of railway in either island, a very few 
‘auspicious reconciliation.” | miles of road in the Northern. Like most heavily indebted 

The features of King George were heavy and rather uninteresting, | nations and people, she has contracted a habit of expense. We 
ut not unintelligent—the intelligence of a shrewd but narrow- "purchased the Elgin marbles, which we should perhaps scruple 
minded cynic. He had little dignity either in his person or bear- | about now, in the year after Waterloo; and I remember being 
‘ing, and his dislike of display and public ceremonial did much to | told at Washington that it was easier to get 10,000 dollars from 
impair his popularity. He had been a kind, considerate ruler in | Congress after the Civil War than it had been to extract 1,000 
Hanover, and was much beloved and respected by all classes in | before it. Similarly, while the Australian Colonies, with six times 
that part of his dominions; but though he wished well to the the population and ten times the wealth of New Zealand, are 
English people, he neither understood nor liked them, and sought debating whether they can spend less than £130,000 on a fort- 
zefuge from them in the society of Germans of a low social class | nightly postal service to England, New Zealand, single-handed, 
‘and tastes. The proportion which the grossness of the | has a monthly postal line of her own at a cost of nearly £50,000. 
tastes and habits which George brought with him from Hanover | _Her Premier lately proposed a scheme for a £10,000,000 railway 
bore to that which was sanctioned by the contemporary standard | ‘loan; and though this has been thrown out, an instalment of it, 
of English society has probably been somewhat exaggerated by | | which i is to cost £1,000,000, has been agreed to, and the understand- 
writers of the present day. The society was not very refined | ing is that fresh money will be voted as itis wanted. Meanwhile, 
‘which produced and tolerated the writings of Swift. The French | there is an annual deficit and a declining revenue. Among the 
varnish indeed under which vice appeared in the reign of | last expedients of the Exchequer is a duty on cereals, and though 
Charles If. had worn off, and they who were accustomed to what this is essentially a protectionist measure, intended to conciliate 
ewas talked and done in England in ‘‘good society” during the farmers of the Southern Island, it could not have been pro- 
‘the reigns of William and Anne had little pretence for lifting | posed if the need of money had not been peremptory. 

up their hands and eyes at the grossness of George of cae} The apologist of the Northern Island will say :— It is true our 
and his courtiers. But it is the characteristic of all social | indebtedness is great, but our resources are unexampled. Our 
offenders to hate exaggerations of their own offences, and the | gold- -fields are hardly scratched as yet, but the returns, from one 
somewhat coarser daub presented by the foreign artist offended the | mine at least, throw all that has been known of California or 
moral sstheticism of the English fine- gentleman. The conven- | Australia into the shade. We have coal-fields still to be developed, 
tional reticences and proprieties were not the same in the two and iron-sand that is likely soon to be worked, and is of singular 
-countries, and a transgression on such a point as this was more | quality. Except Western Australia, which is far behind ourselves, 
keenly felt than the substantial delinquency. George had the | there is no country in the South Atlantic and Pacific that can com- 
‘conventional morality as well as the conventional ideas of good- pete with us for the lumber trade. Our flax grows wild, and can 
breeding of his own country. The Hanoverian Court version of the | hold its own against the best of other countries. Our land, once 





‘Commandments agreed pretty much with that which had been 
Jong established in England, in viewing with indulgence the sins 
of seduction and adultery in its princes and great men; 
but then George brought over to England two foreign 
mistresses, one of whom was 
for her height, and the other for her breadth, and both 
‘of whom loved the English money of their royal patron as if 
they had had a right to it as Englishwomen. 
patron were ridiculed and hated and vilified by the advocates of 
legitimate English immorality. In truth, the conduct and Courts 
of the first Georges may have fostered the grossness of English 
society, but they certainly did not originate it. 


Some qualities at least George I. had which recommend him to our | 


uncomely in English eyes | 


So both they and their | 


cleared and laid down in grass, will carry three or even five times 
as much stock as land in Australia. Except for the Maori war, we 
should be the richest of the British colonies. As it is, give us the 
means of developing the country, and we shall soon be in a position 
to treat our liabilities with indifference. If a railroad opens up 
our land and attracts immigrauts, a railway loan is the best invest- 
ment we can make.” 

Much of all this is undoubtedly true. I agree with the friends 
who have said all this to me that the Northern Island has a 
splendid future before it if it can overcome present difficulties, and 
that its statesmen are probably right in making a large expenditure 
upon railroads. It is, in fact, the one expedient they must try, if 
the country is not to be altogether deserted ; for farming in New 
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Zealand has failed hitherto, partly because there is no means of 


transporting produce from one district to another. 


In my own 
limited experience, I can point out one district where freight for 
less than sixty miles is £9 a ton; and another where good 
land, given away to military settlers, remains unused because 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


a oo 
THE AMERICAN CASE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


there is no road to a port within twenty miles. Again, from Point | Sm,—Mr. Morse, in his letter published in the Times of 


Russell to Auckland, a distance of only thirty-five miles, freight 


averages between £1 15s. and £2 15s. a ton, so that farmers in 
the Waikato, having river carriage to pay as well, are hopelessly 
unable to compete with their Tasmanian rivals. Railways and 
roads will no doubt go far to remedy all this, and will have the | 
incidental advantage of securing the country against the Maori. 


But, in the first place, even ten millions would not be sufficient to | 


carry railroads and roads over so broken a country, so intersected 
by rivers, creeks, and swamps, and so covered in part by bush, as 
the Northern Island ; and in the next place, were all this done, it 
still would not pay the agriculturist to settle there. People in New 
Zealand argue that because the surplus population of the United 
States moves along every new line of railway to take up new land, 
therefore emigrants will flock over to New Zealand when it is 
well known that a railway has been opened there. But the 
circumstances are altogether different. ‘There is no popu- 
lation of forty millions at hand to overflow into the Northern 
Island, and men without ample means cannot afford to settle | 
there. 

Take, for instance, the case of two emigrants, one of whom 
goes to the United States, and the other to New Zealand. The 
first, if he does not get land for nothing under the homestead law, | 
buys it ata minimum of 5s. an acre, and ata maximum practi- | 
cally of £1; finds it if the Prairie States ready cleared to his hand ; 
and at the end of his first year gets crops as good as he will ever 
take off it, and sends his wheat or corn to a ready market. ‘The 
second buys at a minimum of 10s., and practically at £1 or £2 
an acre ; spends from £3 to £11 an acre in clearing it of fern or 
bush ; gets no return for at least three years, the land being at 
first sour; and if he grows wheat, finds that it is only half- 
ripened in the moist climate, and that millers prefer the Adelaide 
wheat at £2.aton more. He may, it is true, keep stock, but a 
sheep-farm of less than 1,000 acres will not be very remunera- 
tive even in New Zealand. He finds it difficult to procure 
labour, and that the market in a small country is easily 
glutted. He is forced to pay disproportionately for trans- 
port, and the chief burden of a heavy taxation falls upon him, as 
one of the few capitalists. The only set-off to all this is that 
twenty years hence his land will, perhaps, be in rather better heart 
than his American rival’s, and that by that time a larger popu- 
lation will partially take off the stress of the public burdens. 
But these prospects, after all, are only contingent; and emi- 
grants, above all men, are those who most desire present advant- 
age, and who are least disposed to sow that their children may 
reap. I believe if land were offered as a free gift instead of | 
being sold at a rather high price in the Northern Island, all but | 
rich men would do well to decline settling on it, and though rich 
men might avoid ruin, even they would make more of their 
money elsewhere. New Zealand must be contented to grow slowly, 
till countries better adapted for immediate settlement have been 
filled up and are overflowing in their turn. 

There is one other drawback to New Zealand, which it lies, 
however, with its people to remedy. When our Colonial Office de- 
vised a constitution, and drew up land laws for the colonies, it had 
only two fixed ideas, to create a landed aristocracy and to reproduce 
the House of Peers. In all other respects it gave free scope to 
its fancy, and sketched out little differences of government for every 
new settlement. To New Zealand it gave a constitution like the 


Austrian, so that the Parliament represents a federation of almost | 
independent provinces, each of which has its separate system and | 


officials, and receives a quota of the general taxation. That this 
method is cumbrous and wasteful need hardly be said. Unhappily 
it has fascinations for the numerous officials who live by it, and 
the numerous popular tribunes who are great at public meetings 
and ingenious in log-rolling. These gentlemen have taken care to 
extend the benefits of self-government to every district that has a 


white settler ; so that it is already possible, as in a case I know 


personally, to own land under thirty-nine road-boards within a 
single province, and of course to be taxed in as many different 
ways. Among reasons why New Zealand should not be chosen to 


settle in, this tropical exuberance of governing boards is, I think, | 


not the least. Fortunately, it is already felt to be oppressive, and 
is likely, at some uncertain date, to be modified or abolished. 
A TRAVELLER. 








| Monday, characterizes the claim for damages arising from the 
| prolongation of the war as ‘‘ visionary,” and thinks it “a 
mistake ” to have included it in the American Case. 

If his countrymen are of the same opinion, is it too much to 
|expect that they will withdraw that claim? Can they have so 
false a notion of national dignity as to think that, having made a 
mistake, they must stick to it, even at the risk of a war between 
nations 

“Who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake, the faith and morals hold 
That Milton held ”? 
And if this visionary claim were withdrawn by America, would 
| there be any insuperable objection to our agreeing that the other 
indirect claims, which, however untenable we may consider them, 
are not so absolutely visionary and undefinable, should be adjudi- 
cated on by the tribunal of Arbitration ? ‘These claims are for the 
| cost of chasing the cruisers, for loss in the transfer of American 
| ships to the British flag, and for the enhanced premiums of insur- 
| ance. The arbitrators will in all probability find these claims 
| untenable, and in any case it is certain that they will not award 
| any sum which England would not gladly pay, rather than seea 
| Treaty which promised such blessings both to England and America, 
| and by the example it held out to the whole civilized world, end 
| in a renewal of strife. 

Oh for one hour of John Bright! It is generally understood that 
that great man feels profoundly grieved that the claims put for- 
ward in the American Case should be of such a character as to 
threaten to transform the feeling of amity and kindness to which 
| the Treaty of Washington had given birth, between the two great 
Anglo-Saxon nations, into one of mutual distrust and hostility. 
Would that in his place in Parliament he could express those feel- 
ings in words which, coming from him, would have more weight 
with the people of America than those of any other English 
statesman !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reform Club, February 22, 1872. J. C. 


THE HORROR OF ASTRONOMICAL CATASTROPHES, 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to add a postscript to the interesting 
article that appeared in the Spectator of last Saturday, entitled, 
‘¢The Horror of Astronomical Catastrophes”? I suspect ‘tone 
great secret of the horror that any contemplation of a planetary 
catastrophe arouses in us is” the anticipation of an awful spectacle. 
| Surely ‘that vast dread which springs from memory” may be 
more than equalled by that vast dread which is the offspring of 
the imagination ranging at will in a world of terrors without 
bounds. 

Most of us have experienced the awe occasioned by some exhihi- 
tion on a larger scale than usual of the grandeur or strength of 
nature. But infinitely greater would be our awe if we beheld 
those forces before which man has for ages quailed, the sport and 
prey of forces mightier than themselves; the heavens whose 
lightnings have discomfited us departing as a scroll, the moun- 
tains and islands moving out of their places, and the waters failing 
from those great seas which have been since time began the emblem 
of resistless rage. 

‘The author of ** The Wisdom of Solomon ” defines fear as ‘ a be- 
traying of the succours which reason offereth,” and nothing deprives 
us more effectually of those succours than an imagination over- 
whelmed by terrible sights and sounds. We recoil, therefore, 
from the prospect of an astronomical catastrophe, because we 
think that reason itself might give way before such an appalling 
spectacle. We cannot be sure that death would be instan- 
taneous, and we are sure that whilst consciousness remained 
we should be horribly afraid. The expectation of a future 
| terror is as intensely unwelcome to us as is the recollection of one 
that is passed. 

That this is to some extent an account of the matter is proved 
by the fact that the horror with which we regard the possibility of 
an astronomical catastrophe would not be excited by the prospect 
| of the sudden annihilation of life upon the globe unaccompanied 
| by any disturbance of nature. It is not our own disappearance 











| from the scene that we dread, but the violent destruction of the 
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very stage itself. The last sigh of humanity would not affright | horrid elements were abroad in all the place. It makes one 
us, but we do fear to hear the death-rattles of the world. We | shudder to think of children having been habituated to such 
feel that this would carry the imagination captive, and betray | scenes as those venerable old men recall with horror and disgust ; 
the succour which reason, dwelling upon the love of the Father, to think that there was no power in a place where ‘‘ the Word” 
might afford.—I am, Sir, &c., A.D. G. | was perpetually upon men’s lips to punish such a miscreant as 
| Mr. Chambers thus describes :—‘‘ A coarse, bustling carter 

in Peebles, known by the facetious nickname of ‘ Puddle 
Mighty,’ used to leave his old worn-out and much-abused 
horses to die on the public green, and there, without in- 
curring reprobation, the boys amused themselves, day after day, 
go - 
WituiAM and Robert Chambers were born in the ‘ little old” | sen? ie ce Ca a pote og Na pr Prat 
burgh of Peebles, of which Cockburn said, “as quiet as the grave | toieg and strove for knowledge, extracting it from everything,— 
or Peebles ;” Robert Chambers that in the early years of the | ¢,.1 the stories of a travelling showman, and the confidences of an 
present century it was precisely the same as it had been for several ex-serjeaut of Volunteers, who told them the history of the 
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hundred years previously; and an honest old burgher, who by | 
some strange chance visited Paris, and was eagerly questioned on | 
his return as to his experiences, ‘* Paris, a’ things conseedered, is a 
wonderful place, but still, Peebles for pleesure!’ The boys’ 
ancestors had lived in this quaint, self-satisfied town from time 
immemorial, and they might have been as moderately prosperous 
and as little known to fame as any of their respectable woollen- 
manufacturing progenitors, if they had not had an easy-going 
father, and some ill-disposed relations who pushed him into ruin. 
But they were destined after a career of toil, self-denial, endurance, 
and perseverance, which forms a noble and pathetic history, to well- 
earned fortune aud well-merited renown. They loved the place, 
and Robert Chambers has left a most curious, interesting, and 
humorous sketch of it, and of the celebrities there, in his child- 
hood, among some fragmentary memoranda apparently intended 
as notes for a memoir of himself, which it is much to be re- 
gretted he did not complete. The simplicity, not devoid of 
homely dignity, of the Peebles people is charming, and the place 
boasted many origiaals. 
without the roguery. The mind of Peebles, when the century was 
young, was divided between the Peninsular war and the history 
of the Jews, as related by Josephus, of whose work there was an 
edition (date 1720) in the town :— 

“The envied possessor of the work was Tam Fleck, ‘a flichty chield,’ 


as he was considered, who struck out a sort of profession by going 
about in the evenings with his Josephus, which he read as the current 


news ; the only light he had for doing so being that imparted by the | 


flickering blaze of a piece of parrot-coal. It was his practice not to 
read more than from two to three pages at a time, interlarded with 
sagacious remarks of his own, by way of foot-notes, and in this way he 
sustained an extraordinary interest in the narrative. Retailing the 
matter with great equability in different b»useholds, Tam kept all at | 
the same point of information, and wound them up with a correspond- | 
ing anxiety as to the issue of some moving event in Hebrew annals. | 
Although in this way he went through a course of Josephus yearly, the | 


Here is a sketch of one, a Silas Wegg, | 


American war ; studying unaided an old pair of globes their father 
picked up at a sale, and reading through, with an eager delight, 
one with his arm over the other’s shoulders, and with a mutua} 
understanding about the privilege of turning the pages, a copy of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, a wonderful and inexhaustible 
| treasure, in whose history there is a touch of pathos to which 
; everyone: who loves books must respond. When the Brothers 
| Chambers were preparing to give their own well-known valuable 
| Encyclopedia to the world, there must have been many & 
| thought in their minds of the far past, when treachery and family 
| troubles, aided by bad debts, drove their parents from their 
/home,—when the family migrated to Edinburgh, almost penni- 
| less, and the Encyclopedia was sold “ to help in satisfying credi- 
This misfortune befel in Dr. Robert Chambers’ twelfth 

Ilere is his testimony to the beloved book in his advanced 


” 


| tors. 
year. 
age :— 
“Tt was a cumbrous article in a small house, so it had been put up 
| into a chest, and laid up in an attic beside the cotton wefts, and the 
|meal ark. I lighted upon tho book, and from that time all “y 
| spare time was spent besides the chest. It was a new world to me. 
felt a profound thankfulness that such a convenient collection of human 
| knowledge existed, and that hore it was, spread out like a well-plenished 
table before me. What the gift of a whole toyshop would have been to 
most children, this book was to me. I plunged into it. I roamed 
through it like a bee. I hardly could be patient enough to read any 
| one article, while so many remained to be looked into...... I pitied 
| my companions, who remained ignorant of what became to me familiar 
knowledge. ..... What a gain that was to mo, not merely in intel- 
lectual enjoyment, but in mental formation! It appears to me —- 
| that in a place so remote, so primitive, and containing so little wealth, 
/at a time when the movement for the spread of knowledge had not yet 
been thought of, such an opportunity for the gratification of au inquiring 
| young mind should have been presented.” 


The charm of the earlier portion of this memoir is enticing to 
the imagination. We know all that came of the determined 





novelty somehow never seemed to wear off. ‘Weel, ‘Tam, what’s the | courage, patient, pushing industry, and self-respecting endurance 
— Soma weit old Seestie Murray say, as Tam entered with | of these two boys, whose names are indissolubly connected with 
$ ied caee, bok phon seplicd Teas ; @ Titee bes on Rae dong sot the spread of that knowledge they fought 80 hard for, under con- 
salem,—its gaun to be a terrible business ;’ and then he opened his | ditions in comparison with which Mr. Dickens's blacking-label- 
budget of intelligence, to which all paid the most reverential attention. | sticking experiences were luxurious, and which were endured and 
The protracted and severe famine which was endured by the besieged | are recorded in a more worthy, manly spirit ; aud the results are 


Jows was a theme which kept several families in a state of agony for | delightful to read of, narrated without the least boastfulness, with 
’ - J 


a week ; and when Tam in his readings came to the final conflict and | " " 
destruction of the city by the Roman General, there was a perfect true brotherly love and simple candour. ‘The catalogue of Dr. 
paroxysm of horror.” | Robert Chambers’ literary labours is an astonishing record of 

On these occasions the brothers were delighted listeners. Tam | steady toil, guided by a pure taste and sound principles. He 
Fleck's news was knowledge, and they thirsted for that in every | lived to see an incredibly extensive and rapid diffusion of the 
form, from their earliest days, with an extraordinary eagerness. ideas and plans which originated with him and his brother, in the 
How little there was within their reach to quench that thirst, days when literature was a luxury for the rich alone, and his 
and how hard that little was to get at, it is very difficult for us| hand helped largely to distribute it among his fellows, by his 
to realize. Robert Chambers records that his education did not ; own works, as well as by his extensive and numerous enterprises. 
cost his parents ten pounds. Wiilliam’s education cost six, includ- Something higher than respectability attaches to the name of the 
ing books, but at what a price did the boys purchase it? From | Brothers Chambers, as the imprimatur of everything which bears 
Kitty Cranston, who professed to teach children to read the that name. ‘ Whatsoever things are good, whatsoever things 
Bible, with only the reasonable exception of leaving out the are honest, whatsoever things are pure” will be found among 
difficult words, they were transferred to James Gray’s burgh | those selected by them for dissemination among men, women, aad 
school, which seems to have been conducted on savage principles, | children. ‘Their great success was not, in the commercial sense, 
and accordingly to have fostered savagery,—a drunken teacher, | unchequered; on the contrary, Mr. William Chambers gives an 
who sang songs about Nelson, whose method of instruction was | account of heavy losses, in which he inculcates, in his clear, 
to let his class bawl verses from the Scriptures at the pitch of characteristic manner, some useful lessons and tells some plain 
their voices, without the slightest meaning or decorum; and for truths; but the high character, the unblemished reputation of the 
recreation a free-fight, during which the girls hid themselves under pioneers of popular education has never been lessened, and their 
the table, and the boys pelted one another with unbound Bibles. steady refusal to be influenced by expediency, to lend themselves 
“To have to look back on this as a place of youthful instruc- | to party purposes, to employ their wide-spread influence for any 
tion !” exclaims Mr. William Chambers, with readily comprehended | other than their clearly-defined aim, the public good, has secured 
pain. Even at Sloan’s, a better class of school, to which the boys to them an unassailable position in the public respect. ‘The joys, 


were removed, and where Robert soon and easily distinguished 
himself, violence and cruelty were the custom; and the same 





* Memoir of Robert Chambers; with Autobioyraphic Remi William 
Chanbere, Linden: Wand & Choubern rap miniscences of William 


the sorrows, the achievements, the successes of later years, which 
saw the Brothers Chambers eminent among men, holding high 
| positions in their native country, honoured in foreign lands, valued 
friends of all the truly great and worthy of the British Empire, 
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recorded as liberal benefactors to their native place and that of 
their abode, old men, with all the reverence due to age, and all the 
vigour of mind which is one of its most precious privileges, having 
extracted to the utmost the meaning of their early lessons in life, 
are very interesting to read about. They are so thoroughly 
satisfactory, and it is so good to see them acknowledged, 
simply, freely, and gratefully, in this narrative, which is as 
admirable in point of style as it is full and engrossing in matter. 
But the earlier portions are the most curious and captivating. 
‘They are interspersed with anecdotes and quaint sayings, with 
little bits of description as minute in detail as a Meissonnier, and 


‘shrewd, wise sayings worthy of being placed among those famous | 


Scotch proverbs by whose aid the youth of Peebles combined 
instruction and amusement at the small and early parties of the 
*‘ little-old ” burgh. Mr. William Chambers has dealt chiefly with 
the career of his brother, but their lives were so closely allied for 
#0 many working years that the history of the one would be less 
intelligible without the history of the other,—a fact to which we 
owe a chapter entitled ‘‘ My Apprenticeship—1814 to 1819—” 
which it would not be easy to match, and we fancy impossible to 
beat, in the records of self-made men. Itis preceded by a descrip- 
tion of the struggling little household in Edinburgh; the always- 
failing father ; the strong-hearted, naturally refined, dutiful, and 


loving mother ; the delicate Robert, unfit for a life of labour; the 
amore robust William, who must not idle any longer (at fourteen), | 


and who endeavours to get himself apprenticed to a grocer at Leith, 
with the following result :— 


“T was ushered into a back room to be examined as to my capabilities. 


It was immediately seen that I was physically incompetent to fill the 
situation. Tho chief qualification in demand was muscular vigour. 
The boy wanted would have to draw a truck loaded with several hundred- 
weights of goods, to be delivered to customers, it might be miles dis- 
tant. Instead of an apprentice, it was in reality a horse that might have 
beon advertised for, or at least an able-bodied porter. I was at once 
pronounced to be unfit for this enviable post; a day’s work with the 
‘barrow or the bottle-basket would finish me. I had better abandon the 
idea of being a grocer. With these remarks pronounced for doom, I 
retired, not a little downcast at the unfortunate issue of the expedition, 
‘and sorrowfully returned up the Walk to Edinburgh.” 

‘On his way back the boy saw a notice in the window of a book- 
seller's shop, Mr. John Sutherland’s, Calton Street, that an 
apprentice was wanted, and felt here was the right thing at last. 
It was the right thing, but it was the beginning of a life so hard 
that one’s heart aches to read of it,—for the lonely, indomitable, 
heroic lad, with the eager soul athirst for knowledge, with Spartan 
endurance and self-denial, and for the mother, driven by family 
necessities to some distance from the scene of his merciless toil. 
How she must have longed for the Sundays, when her sons 
(Robert was at a school in Edinburgh) would walk to Preston 
Pans to see her. How proud she must have been of the cheerful 
industry, the steadiness, the pluck of her boy, who at fourteen 
years old was thrown on his own resources, and ‘never enter- 
tained the slightest despondency on the subject.” All through 
‘this work we get glimpses of the mother, and feel how sacred and 
-dear is her memory to the venerable writer. It runs like a vein 
of poetry through the details of the struggle and endurance of his 
early years, and lends to them dignity and pathos. 

To dwell at length on his personal share in this memoir, to give 
it more than the proportion he assigns to it, would be to set aside 
‘the manifest wish of the writer, and therefore we must not yield 
to the temptation. We resist it, while confessing its strength 
and predicting its influence on the general reader ; recognizing to 
the full his achievement of the main object of his task, that of 
presenting his brother to the public as a ‘‘ zealous and successful 
-atudent, a sagacious and benevolent citizen, and a devoted lover 
of his country.” 





INGRES.* 
“To the question, who takes the first rank among the French artists 
“of this century, a Frenchman will answer, with a slight touch of 


hesitation, ‘‘ Ingres.” But if you vary the form, and inquire the | 


relative reputation of such men as Delaroche or Ary Scheffer, 
both so well known and loved in England, he will laugh at the 
thought of the comparison. If he hesitates at the name of Ingres, 
it is not, we imagine, from a doubt of the verdict which he desires 
to give, but because the ugliness in which the great artist seemed 


somewhat to delight causes a slight grudge in the frank admission | 


-of his merits. 

In the Gallery of the Luxemburg the visitor will find some 
-eight pictures bearing the signature of Ingres, three of which are 
portraits of ugliness unsurpassed by any pictorial creations we re- 





* Ingres: sa Vie, ses Travaux, sa Doctrine. Par le Vicomte Henri Delaborde. 
Paris: Henri Plon 


| member to have seen, unless the palm be ascribed to certain early 


works of our own Pre-Raphaelites. These date from Ingres’ 
Roman years, when, in the beginning of this century, he delighted 
to send home works at which indignant critics howled aloud, 
while yet compelled by their power to bestow upon them a 
measure of attention. Side by side with these portraits is a 
divinely beautiful Perseus, and a replica of the world-famous 
fresco of Homer. A small copy of ‘‘ La Source” makes us well 
| understand its claim to admiration for the purity of the painting, 
as also for those attributes reproduced in the widely popular 
engravings. A bright, striking head of Talma is hung between ‘‘ La 
Source” and a small Venus rising from the sea. What more lovely 
than this Venus? What more frightful little Loves were ever 
born of ocean foam? One looks at them aghast, and the unlearned 
| Spectator asks himself with what motive the great Ingres had 
selected those ugly babies, since of lovely ones there is certainly no 
lack of choice. In fact, he seems to have started nearly seventy 
| years ago with the same general theory as that which has inspired 
| Millais and Holman Hunt ; like them to have compelled attention 
‘and wrung forth admiration, like them to have been capable of 
| realizing the highest conceptions of beauty, and like them to have 
been haunted by discords causing them to utter ever and anona 
pictorial shriek. 
Ingres came from the South of France. He was born at Mon- 
/tauban in the year 1780. His father was a local artist and 
artizan; one of a class of men once widely diffused through 
Europe ; who dwelt all their days in the towns where they were 
born, and there wrought with hand and brain. This one was 
| Sculptor, musician, painter, architect, all in one. He modelled 
sphinxes and figures for the gardens of the old régime; he 
|arranged the decorations for religious fétes, painted seengs 
|for the theatre, and portraits in miniature; and played 
the violin at concerts. It was to the exercise of th® latter 
‘art that he educated his young son; the famous Jean 
| Auguste Dominique Ingres began his career as a violinist in the 
theatre of Toulouse while yet a mere child. Butit happened that he 
one day saw a copy of Raffaelle’s ‘* Vierge i la Chaise,” the round 
Florentine picture so familiar to us, and from that time he was 
| seized with an ardent desire to be a painter, and to get to Paris, 
and to become a pupil of David’s, whose fame then filled all France ; 
| and after a time spent in drawing with local artists (more parti- 
'cularly with Briant, a landscape painter, who, in 1793, saved from 
' the vandal revolutionists the works of art now preserved in the 
| museum of Toulouse), young Ingres was allowed to set out for 
| Paris, where he arrived in the end of 1796, and was admitted into 
_ David's studio, In five years he carried off the great prize; what 
| is called in France, ‘‘ Le prix de Rome.” But in those years of 
| torment, the State, as now, alas! was very short of funds, and 
‘there was no money for sending promising young students to 
| Rome. Bonaparte signed an order for Ingres and two others, who 
| had taken prizes for sculpture and architecture, to remain tempo- 
| rarily in France, and a studio was allotted to Ingres in the old 
| Convent of the Capucines, which stood on the site of the present 
| Rue de la Paix. The convent was then a nest of artists, some 
| twenty of them, many of them already known to fame, having 
‘rooms therein. It was not till 1806 that Ingres went to Rome ; 
| and began sending home from thence works which were the aggra- 
| vation of the critics for nearly twenty years. The cold classicism of 
David was then the ideal of the art-loving public; both by his 
| virtues and his sins as an artist, Ingres was a hard nut for it to 
, crack. His Odalisque, painted in 1814, and exhibited in the 
| Salon of 1819, was bought (before it was exhibited) for 800 francs 
by M. le Comte Pourtales. It was received with raillery and re- 
proach in Paris, and was thought of no more till in 1826 a litho- 
graph made it popular. That same picture was re-exhibited in 
the great collection of 1855, when so many hidden treasures saw 
the light. It has lately changed hands at sixty times its original 
price ! 

It may be imagined that during these years of struggle Ingres 
was very poor. He had married in 1813 a good woman who 
faithfully upheld him through them, and who even persuaded him 
not to accept an offer made by a rich Englishman of taking him 
to England, and selling for two years his time and his brush to the 
painting of portraits. She thought this step would be a descent, 
and preferred to struggle on with him in Rome and Florence, 
where, to use artist parlance, he executed innumerable little ‘‘ pot- 
boilers” in the shape of portraits which were paid under £2 each. 
Ingres, late in life, reckoned up 300 such, dating from the first 
year of his stay in Rome; and said he had made by them, big and 
little, certainly not more than 8,000f., £520. In these years Madame 
, Ingres cooked the dinner and made his coats herself. Fortunately 
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for her, in these sad and sometimes hungry years, she had no | in about two-fifths of the pictures of this Album) ‘ Ape’ has dis- 
children. appeared from the scene, and his place been supplied by an artist, 
It was in 1824 that the tide turned at last. The French Go- or by artists, no doubt of ability, and evidently capable of 
yernment is accustomed to order pictures far more freely than our refinement of touch, but with a preference for a style of carica- 
own, and frequently purchases works exhibited in Paris, and pre- ture far less intellectual than ‘ Ape’s,’ and with a tendency 
sents them to the provincial museums and gaileries which exist in | towards positive vulgarity. Hence we cannot doubt that the 
nearly every town of any note in France; and after the removal pictures of Vanity Fair down to the end of July attained 
of Ingres to Florence, a good friend and man of influence, the a far higher level of ability than those of the latter part 
Comte Amédée de Pastoret, procured him a Government commis- of the year; not that these have been wanting in ability, 
sion for a semi-religious semi-historical picture, destined for the but that they have conteuted themselves too often with aiming at 
Cathedral of Montauban, his native town. The price offered was lower elements of expression than were rendered by the great 
three thousand francs, £120; but so great was the effect made by | caricaturist who made the fame of this portrait gallery. Com- 
this work when exhibited in the Salon of 1824 that Government pare, for instance, the last of those by ‘Ape,’—the exceedingly 
doubled the sum. IlIenceforth Ingres was poor no longer. clever, but by no means extravagant, portrait of Mr. Miall, the 
From this time until the close of a life prolonged far beyond the | great ‘ Nonconformist,’ in which ‘Ape’ has laid aside his sharp- 
average years of humanity Ingres never ceased producing. He ness of drawing, and contented himself with hinting the element of 
lived until the 14th of January, 1867. In 1865 he was finishing fantastic provincialism which Mr. Miall throws into his oratorical 
a large drawing containing eighty-one figures, and entitled manner in the House of Commons,—and the first of those by his 
‘ Homére Deifié,” a reproduction with additions of one of his most | successor, the picture of “ Big Ben,” Mr. G. W. P. Bentinck, with 
famous works, executed by command of Charles X. for a ceiling his mighty hippopotamian visage. Both are clever in their way, 
in the Louvre, namely, the Apotheosis of Homer. In 1849 Ingres | but the picture of Mr. Miall,—by no means the most humorous of 
lost the faithful wife who had strengthened him during his long | “‘ Ape’s” achievements,—is a picture which produces its effect by 
years of struggle, but who had then enjoyed his fame for more | very subtle touches, by the somewhat strained attitude, the hands 
than thirty years. Later he remarried, and his second wife sur- | clasped behind, the head turned round so completely to the left 
vives. He had no children, and he had the great grief to lose the | side as to carry effort in its mere posture, and the lips parted 
one favourite pupil who was to him as a son,—Hippolyte Flandrin. | just enough to express a certain painful earnestness of distinction 
His works, incontestable in their greatness, have been, as we | in what the speaker is saying. The picture of ‘ Big Ben,’ om 
observed in our opening words, the occasion of hot disputes whose the contrary, is much coarser in its humour, and there is a 
echo still lingers. It is not many months since Madame Sand, in a | tendency in it, much exaggerated in subsequent pictures, to play 
feuilleton of the Temps newspaper, detailed a long conversation she | tricks with the complexion,—never an intellectual contrivance 
had had with Delacroix on the occasion of the exhibition of the | for the production of grotesque effects, because complexion is 
Stratonice. This picture, which now belongs to the Duc d’Aumale, | hardly ever an index of anything but the physical constitution 
who purchased it at the cost of nearly £4,000, a sum which proves | and habits of the man. Big Ben’s resemblance to the hippopota- 
that it possesses qualities approving it to one set of French connois- | mus has evidently struck the artist, and he has made the most of 
seurs, was right royally abused both by the artist and by the prose | it, putting in an anxious and sorrowful expression which combines. 
poet. One said it was made up of little lozenges of colour nicely | very grotesquely with the big creatureliness of the whole face. 
plastered, and one said that Antiochus, the hero of the picture, | But the whole impression produced by the picture is one of 
was not really ill, but was writhing in agony because Ingres had | much less subtlety than that of Mr. Miall’s, though the artistic 
* glued him to the bed! And then Delacroix went off into a lecture | opportunity was at least as good. The fancy for exciting 
upon the science of reflected colour, which Madame Sand oddly | laughter by audacious experiments on the complexion,—a remini- 
enough reproduces at length, as if it were not familiar to anybody scence of the old days of caricature which we exceedingly dislike, 
who ever held a brush in his hands. Ingres himself, who worried | —is still more marked in the nevertheless clever caricature of the 
over the picture for five mortal years, and who called it ‘my | Rev. Charles Voysey, where the blotchy effect is thoroughly vul- 
great historical miniature,” was so enchanted at its great | gar and disagreeable, and quite unnecessary to enhance the air 
success (in 1840) that he wrote to his friend Gatteaux | of eccentricity, of sanguine and almost hectic enthusiasm of heresy, 
“ My good wife and I are as happy as children,” and added, ‘I | which the whole attitude and character of the face and figure,— 
don’t know whether I am awake or asleep.” Ingres is reproached | otherwise extremely well conceived,—convey. Blotchiness reaches, 
by the opposite school as being a painter of “ ideas,” and not an | however, its climax of disagreeable and sinister effect in the cari- 
artist proper, and is seized upon as an example in the curious | cature of Mr. W. H. Gregory. Again we are quite sure that ‘ Ape” 
quarrel which has raged in the theoretical country of France | would have made a very far more refined and successful caricature 
about the true domain of art. The critic Taine, for in-| of Mr. Matthew Arnold than has been achieved by his successor. 
stance, speaking of Mulready’s subject-pictures, says that they | Here, too, without any cause, there is an attempt to use blotchiness. 
contain a wonderful sum of accurate observation, only ‘* what a | as a mode of exciting amusement; and while the lofty vanity, the- 
mistake that they were not written, instead of painted !”—as if | self-satisfaction, and good-humoured condescension of the face are 
the rendering of a thought were foreign to the domain of art. not at all badly imagined, there is a touch of pertness which is quite- 
Let us thank Heaven that the practical instincts of human | false to the expression of the original, and a mistake in the very 
nature will always secure to us artists and poets of both sorts, line of direction of the caricature. ‘The caricaturist should have 
Raphaels, as well as Rembrandts and Kaulbach, in addition to | tried to mingle “ that severe, that earnest air” which distinguishes 
Etty and Velazquez. ‘The world is wide; Rossetti and De | the teacher who has a profound belief in his teachings, with the 
Musset are inspired poets, but Béranger and Longfellow have a/ playful smile of the lofty Olympian intelligence. He has missed 
trick of being read! Beethoven isa bottomless abyss of music, but | the former element of expression altogether. So too, in the picture 
there will always be people who prefer Handel and even Dr. Arne! | of Mr. Darwin the artist misses altogether the massive brow,—the 
Ingres spent exactly seventy years in translating pure and lofty weight of keen close observation,—which is of its very essence ;: 
ideas to his countrymen by means of lines aud colours which have | while he gives in an exaggerated degree the towering coue of the- 
reached the hearts of thousands in all parts of France. All his| head, Of all the later artist's work, the picture of Mr. G. J. 
critics and objectors were far from being what he politely calls; Whyte-Melville is the most refined, and that of ‘King Cole” 
“‘mediocres aboyeurs ;” but we may safely say that no man ever perhaps on the whole the cleverest. 
achieves such a permanent result, unless he be endowed with! ‘Ape’ himself has failed, as far as we have the means of testing: 
powers which scatter theories to the winds. | his work, only once. ‘The caricature of Archbishop Manning, whichy 
is his work, is very bad,—as bad as that of Professor Huxley is- 
THE THIRD SERIES OF « VANITY FAIR ALBUM.”* good, The effect of thin precisian peakiness which the cari- 
Tus third series of the Vanity Fuir Picture Gallery contains a onus ~r Sageeen Sate Ge See & on ee ae wert 
great number of pictures or caricatures,—(the artist sometimes —— Se — ai ORR —y enpnenggneertaye rs ne f 
contents himself with simple portraiture),—of power and humour Gistingwiches it; and the dead aly of the ae ly Bo a 
quite equal to the best of its former specimens, but we cannot ys crn ioe ete ag pete cogem = eae 
think that since the wonderfully clever artist who signed himself } greg rae = ~ a 1 oo ce ey 8 a 
* Ape’ has ceased to draw, his place has been adequately sup- | 1¢ had not for once missed his way in carica ure, the great flexi- 
plied. During the last four or five months of last year (that is, bility of nervous expression, the strategic playfulness and readiness. 
of adaptation, about the most remarkable ecclesiastical face which 
* The Vanity Fair Album. A Show of Sovereigns, Statesmen, Judyes, and Men of the , London can produce. On the other hand, ‘ Ape’ is at his best in 


Day, with Biographical and Critical Notices, b ior n: Vi 
~: gre c Notices, by Jehu, Junior. London: Vanity 1 . 
Fair Office, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. ? m “Y | Professor Huxley. The expression of complaceut, good-humoured 
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positive mastery of fact, and of solid satisfaction with himself and 
his intellectual position ; could not possibly be given with subtler 
humonr and more perfect refinement of exaggeration. You can 
hardly realize that Professor Huxley is standing on the common 
earth,,and not on some invisible intellectual position which he has 
taken up. 

The short prose sketches appended to each picture or caricature, 
and signed “ Jehu, Junior,” are usually very clever,—though of 
2ourse they are better aimed when the critic happens to be familiar 
with his subject than when he has to pick up his information from 
common report; moreover, they are better aimed when the subject 
is social than when it is theological or in the region of pure politics. 
You can see at once that he knows little or nothing about Mr. 
Miall; but that he knows all about Mr. Algernon Borthwick (the 
** Morning Post”) ; that he is doing up-hill work in writing labori- 
ous satire of Professor Huxley on Protoplasm; and that he is en- 
gaged in a manner quite to his mind in criticizing Mr. Tennyson 
and in eulogizing Mr. Dawson-Damer. 





ACROSS THE FERRY.* 
Ir is difficult to know with what books to class the one whose 
rather clap-trap title stands at the head of this notice. It is, of 
course, ostensibly a book of travels, but it deals so little with what is 
passed by the way, and records so minutely the buildings and in- 
stitutions of the cities visited, that at one moment we are inclined 
to place it amongst guide-books or gazetteers. At another, we are 
80 much impressed with the large body of statistics it contains at 
intervals of a few pages, that we fancy its papers must have been pre- 
pared for that eminent society, which should immediately authorize 
the respected editor of the Leisure Hour to place M.R.S.S. after his 
well-known name. All through we are so struck with its 
couleur-de-rose view of the United States and everything belonging 
thereto, and with the tempting descriptions of the prosperity, 
physical, intellectual and moral, of everyone therein, that we could 
almost have fancied—had we not known the name of the author— 
that an agent of some United States’ Immigration Company had 
offered a premium for the most attractive book on the great repub- 
lic, and that Dr. Macaulay had gone in and won. And still a 
further idea was constantly turning up in our mind,—that the 
American travels were only meant to subserve the purpose 
of instilling Evangelical proclivities into a large circle of 
English and Transatlantic readers. But to whatever class of 
works Across the Ferry more properly belongs, it contains a 
large mass of information, and if a copious index had only been 
appended, as it should have been, and as we recommend Dr. 
Macaulay to see that it is in a new edition, it would form a'valuable 
book of reference on the subject of the United States. Whether 
all the information is equally important is another question, and 
we cannot help thinking that many of the figures might have been 
spared us; they tend to nothing but to exhibit the rapid growth 
of the cities of the States, for which the single table at page 36 is 
ample; and beyond this, all that is necessary is to show that the 
means of religious and intellectual instruction keep pace with the 
increase of population. The statistics of trade, railways, news- 
papers, &c., are only further and somewhat tedious illustrations of 
the same fact. It is wearisome to have to go over at every fresh 
city the increase of population, the number of churches of each 
sect, the schools, newspapers, trade, &c., and sometimes even the 
streets, warehouses, &c. Indeed, Dr. Macaulay has such a passion for 
figures, and such a childlike amazement when they reach millions, 
that we have even to encounter statistics of the visitors at the 
different watering-places, of the evergreens used for Christmas 
trees and decorations, &c. Let us take Chicago as an instance,—we 
have the dates of the first map, the first religious service, the first 
tax list, the first street, the first postmaster, the first newspaper, 
the first charter, the first census. Then we have the number 
of the white and coloured population, the increase every ten years 
to the present time, the statistics of the trade in wheat, in hogs, 
1,953,372 were received in 1870 —cattle, wines, &c. ; then of the hog 
trade of the whole State, comparing that of each town; then of 
the churches of Chicago, of the University; of the size of the 
warehouses—one can store 11,000,000} bushels of grain (that half- 
‘bushel is a stroke of the Doctor's humour, we are sure) ; of the hog 
yards,—in ‘‘ the construction 22,000,000 feet of timber were used, 
at a cost of 1,675,000 dols. ;’—of the water-works,—20,000,000 of 
gallons daily ;—of the horse railways,—900 horses ;~of the fire— 
not the great one —‘‘ a boot and shoe store lost 250,000 dollars ;”— 
finally, of the schools, which are interesting, and not merely tire- 
some or amusing, andin which schools we are told that 40,000 





* Across the Ferry. By Dr. Macaulay. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 











pupils, ‘‘or one-eighth of the entire population,” were enrolled in 
1870. Then we turn the page, and have to begin all the same 
sort of thing over again at Cincinnati. But the author’s power of 
wondering and admiring is inexhaustible; the very spirit of a 
holiday pervades all that he says and does. We have not the 
pleasure of knowing him, and we hope he will not feel otherwise 
than complimented by our acknowledgment that from first to last 
we could not divest ourselves of the feeling that it was an en- 
lightened and judicial Pickwick that went beaming in radiant 
philanthropy about the streets of the great cities of the States; 
that looked back, on landing, ‘‘ with pleasant memory on the truly 
social and republican club that broke up in New York harbour, 
never all to meet again ;” whose “ first mental remark "in the new 
country was ‘‘these Americans know how to use steam ;” who 
wondered whether it was New York or New Cork, he was so sur- 
rounded by Irish; who mollified the grumpy Irish waiter who 
always brought him tough legs of fowl by remarking, in assumed 
brogue, ‘Pat, I think the hins in this country have a 
great many ligs;” who “lingered long and mused much” in the 
State House of Philadelphia, ‘‘and gazed with delight on the relics 
which are preserved in it ;” whose ‘first stroll was in company 
with the ghost of Benjamin Franklin ;’ who followed an ac- 
quaintance so confidingly to a surprise of something new, and who 
so simply and readily pulled himself up into the proper frame of 
mind, and was genuinely pleased when, metaphorically speaking, 
the handkerchief was removed from his eyes, and he found him- 
self at a crowded meeting of working-men for mid-day prayer. 
Whether this holiday frame of mind, this readiness to be de- 
lighted, is the most fitted for judicial observation, however, is to be 
doubted, and we think Dr. Macaulay is not always quite fair to 
England in the comparisons he draws. He draws them, of course, 
that we may benefit by the experience and ability of our Trans- 
atlantic cousins; but it seems to us that the comparisons are some- 
times uselessly invidious, and that they are made by the solitary 
light of United States’ statistics ; our author having, perhaps, for- 
gotten that he had never looked as carefully into those of Old 
England. In speaking, for instance, of the churches, schools, 
and houses of the poor, of their numbers, space, and commodious- 
ness, he seems to overlook the important fact that land and timber 
in America are, as compared with England, of very trifling value. 
This cheapness of land and materials, and the vastness of distance 
to be travelled, will account again for the rapid extension of rail- 
ways, without having recourse to the greater industry or public- 
spiritedness of the Americans. And in the same way, when an 
equal population is spread over a surface twenty-two times as 
large, newspapers—the great number of which in the States Dr. 
Macaulay evidently thinks a convincing proof of superior enlighten- 
ment—must be infinitely more numerous, without affording any 
more information to a large, than a small number would to a 
compact, population; and the character of the provincial 
American press is ‘passed over in silence, though the “ best 
journals in the great cities” are spoken of highly ;—in doing 
which Dr. Macaulay takes the opportunity of castigating— 
not by any means too severely—the New York Herald, and 
of speaking, with deserved reproach, of the personality and 
sensationalism indulged in by the United States’ Press in general. 
Again, in speaking of the railway arrangements, which are on 
the whole certainly admirable, and in many ways far in advance 
of ours—though much that previous travellers have told us over 
and over again is here recapitulated—it is an injustice to our 
authorities, and a great exaggeration, to say that our luggage 
arrangements are so bad that ‘‘ gangs of thieves live by stealing 
luggage at the stations.” Even the vice that nighly flaunts in 
the streets of some parts of our English towns, and which is several 
times compared most unfavourably to the aspect of United States 
streets, would appear far less when spread over the vast area 
which, in American cities, represents the same population ; and 
New York certainly is not less wicked than Loudon. On 
the point of national industry, Dr. Macaulay again gives judg- 
ment, fashionable life apart, in favour of America. We can 
scarcely conceive, however, of any nation in which the middle- 
classes could work harder than they do in England, and preserve 
soundness of mind and a fair degree of health. Dr. Macaulay sums 
up by saying that on education, pauperism—on which subject, 
by the bye, significantly enough, he never touches—the relations 
of capital and labour, and other matters, the States “have solved 
problems that baffle the rulers and philanthropists of Europe.” 
We might observe as to education, that the vast proportion of the 
population has poured into their cities to find a scheme ready for 
them, made in quieter times and with the aid of modern civiliza- 
tion, by a few of their wisest predecessors, instead of having to 
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battle out a system with thousands of unenlightened and 
divergent opinions; and as to pauperism and the relations of 
capital and labour, that when the cry is still, and always has 
been, for more labour, America has not reached the point where 
these questions become the terrible difficulty that they are in the 
over-populated countries of the Old World. But what are we to 
do when our author silences all our arguments by assuring us that 
“itis idle to say that there is vast difference in conditions of 
cities in America, where all is comparatively new, and where there 
is plenty of room for the population ”? 

Dr. Macaulay wrote before the interpretation of the Treaty 
difficulties arose, and believes that with the destruction of slavery 
and the revival of good feeling towards England, America will 
rise to ‘“‘unprecedented greatness,"—a conclusion in which we 
heartily join, though, with our author, we see the rock-ahead of 
United States’ legislation, —the tremendous admixture of nation- 
alities and religions. 

But we do not wish to carp, nor even to moderate Dr. Macaulay's 
enthusiasm for his new friends, and we must remember that his 
papers were written on his travels,—apparently for the Leisure 
Hour, though he does not say so on the title-page,—and before 
the beauty of the first blush of novelty had given place to the effect 
of a thoughtful reconsideration. And some of the most valuable 
information he gives us is certainly in favour of the States. He 
seems to establish, with fresh evidence, that, whatever the cause, 
religion enters more really and intimately into the life of the 
people than it does here, and that education is far more 
widely diffused, penetrates more deeply into the lower strata 
of society, and is more equal in kind for all classes, 
binding all ranks together by similarity of knowledge, and by 
intercourse during the years of instruction. Amongst lesser 
matters, we have an interesting account of the wise Game-laws 
of the States, and of the admirable railway system, which we 
should do well humbly to copy from our American cousins. And 
Dr. Macaulay does not by any means desert the British flag. 
‘There are remarks on the superiority of the monarchival system, 
and on some of the glaring defects of the republican one ; 
and he points out specially the evil effects on morality and on 
public order and confidence, of the arrangement by which all 
officials, down to the very lowest, may be changed with a change 
of President, instead of, as with us on a change of ministry, only 
the leading members of Government. 

A weak point in Dr. Macaulay’s book is a suspicion of bigotry 
whichruns throughit. Roman Catholicismisalwayscalled ‘‘ Popery;” 
in lists of churches, the Roman Catholic are called ‘* mass-houses.” 
‘The opposite extreme of opinion is treated no better ; Unitarians 
have to bring up the rear, after Moravians and Jews, lumped 
with ‘* Universalists and various sects of divers names and opin- 
ions.” We belong to the Broad Church, and have no interest, 
except in the cause of truth, in drawing attention to Dr. Macau- 
lay’s remarks; but undoubtedly of the opinions of this sect of 
Christians (Unitarians) the editor of the Leisure Hour shows a 
gross, and we may almost say a culpable, ignorance. He says :— 
‘ They call themselves Christians, for the number is small of those 
who avow themselves Deists, or even Socinians.” And he adds, 
‘* But with a large proportion the Unitarian profession is only a 
tribute paid to social position...... but the thing is fast 
degenerating into a hollow sham. Nominally there are still 
more Unitarian than any other kind of churches in Boston 
in fact, the cold, cheerless system is fast breaking 
up it is like an iceberg which has floated into 
warmer latitudes.” We fancy Dr. Macaulay has not con- 
sulted Boston Unitarians about the condition of their church in 
that city, nor any well-informed Unitarian anywhere about the 
opinions held by his sect; and we recommend any Unitarian 
reader we may happen to have to communicate with the doctor on 
the subject. The Evangelical spirit is present also in other ways. 
We hear of “that earnest and energetic Evangelist, D. L. 
Moody.” Sunday newspapers are inveighed against. Calvinism 
is called “clear light,” and we have extracts from prayers and 
sermons that have taken our author's fancy, and in the case of the 
baptismal prayer we cannot say that we go with the doctor in 
admiration of Mr. Ward Beecher’s sickly metaphor, ‘‘ May their 
children’s lives be spared unto them. And yet, if it is best that 
they should fly away before the summer is over, we pray that they 
may fly as birds and sing in the branches of the tree of life. And 
se may they sing that their bereaved parents shall hear by faith 
their call, and come towards them every day, step by step,” &c. 
A little further on, however, we heartily agree with Dr. Macaulay 
in his stricture on Mr. Beecher’s tendency to attack theologians 
and caricature their methods of salvation. And then, again, we 











cannot follow the doctor’s views of the atonement and of the 
absurdity of man’s endeavours “to make himself more worthy of 
receiving divine mercy and grace.” On social subjects Dr. 
Macaulay is broad, on religious subjects, narrow but strong, 80 
that we wonder his degree is not that of D.D., or at least LL.D., 
instead of M.D. 

But we must conclude our notice of a book full of suggestive 
matter for remark. May we draw attention to an evident error 
as to Boston population in the table on p. 36? And may we ven- 
ture to quote a funny story, the only one Dr. Macaulay vouchsafes 
us, from an American newspaper, but which we knew to be of Irish 
parentage ?— 

“A story is told in Washington of a well-known senator who is 
notorious for taking two cocktails in succession before breakfast. One 
morning when the senator was practising at the ‘ Metropolitan Bar,’ a 
friend put to him the pertinent question, ‘Senator, why do you take two 
cocktails as a custom? Won't one tone you?’ The senator drew him- 
self up: ‘I will tell you why I take two cocktails. When I have taken 
one, it makes me feel like another man. Well, you see, I'm bound by 
common courtesy to treat that man, so I take a second.’” 





THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD.* 

PorvuLar treatises on natural science are often interesting, 
without being instructive. The book before us, however, merita, 
like other works of the same author on kindred subjects, distinct 
commendation, for it is not only picturesque, but, in the main, 
accurate. Dr. Hartwig has industriously collected and duly 
arranged descriptions of most of the phenomena and materials of 
the earth. As he relies for the effect of his chapters less upon 
imagination and exaggeration than is common in such books, most 
of his accounts of the strange things of the globe may be studied 
with profit as well as read with pleasure. 

The agencies by which geological changes have been and are 
being effected, the succession and forms of living beings, and the 
lapses of time during which the earth has existed and has been 
brought to its present condition, are difficult subjects, on which 
Dr. Hartwig speaks with brevity and moderation. If we find that 
his descriptions of the state of the primeval and non-historic in- 
habitants of Europe as revealed to us by memorials from the drift 
and from caves are not always quite satisfactory, we have, at all 
events, access to the most complete stores of information on these 
topics in the able works of Lyell, Lubbock, and Stevens. It is 
not to be expected that any one author can treat with equal success 
the very varied subjects which we find included in the Subterranean 
World, yet we do not doubt that the readers of this book will 
be quite satisfied with its exciting stories of earthquakes and vol- 
canoes, and the mysterious recesses of caves, rock temples; under- 
ground rivers, and mines which are opened to view in the volume 
before us. 

Subterranean activity, as shown to us in earthquakes and vol- 
canoes, is one of the most startling and unintelligible of the 
phenomena of the earth. We do not yet possess an adequate view 
of the various physical and chemical agencies which are concerned 
in such convulsions of nature. ‘That water has much to doin the 
development of the forces and the products of volcanic action does 
not admit of doubt. But we are still in the dark as to the exact 
nature of what we may call the volcanic mechanism, while there 
are many strange products to be collected in lava streams, as well 
as in lagoons, soffioni, and other volcanic vents which bespeak 
chemical reactions for which we cannot account. Neither the 
minute experiments of the laboratory nor the local study of the 
conditions have, as yet, proved adequate to explain the tremen- 
dous energy of a Vesuvius or a Stromboli. ‘The rest of a volcano 
is as hard to account for as its activity, while the distribu- 
tion of active and extinct volcanoes over the earth does not 
seem to follow any law. Dr. Hartwig gives us accounts not only 
of the older and better-known volcanic eruptions, but several of 
those which have but recently occurred ; such, for instance, as the 
submarine eruption in the Bay of Santorin, which in the year 1866 
formed two islets of stones and scoriae, one being sixty feet and 
the other two hundred feet in height. The visits to the craters of 
active volcanoes form perhaps the most interesting portion of our 
author's chapters on subterranean fires. Humboldt was particu- 
larly happy in his descriptions of these geological wonders, but 
other travellers have also given us excellent views both of active 
and extinct craters. Mr. Poulett Scrope in 1820 visited Stromboli, 
and looking down the edge of the crater, saw there precisely the 
same appearances as those recorded by Spallanzani more than 
thirty years before. Three hundred feet below the edge of the 
crater he saw, amidst shapeless masses of black lava, two rude 
openings, one giving forth every few minutes with a loud roar a 
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column of vapour, the other opening, some twenty feet across, | times, to European caves where bones of men and relics of human 
exhibiting still more distinct signs of energy. For in the latter | handiwork have been found mingled with the bones of the hyaena. 
there was liquid lava, glowing with a white heat, and surg- and the cave bear. Now we are taken to the tunnel of Mont 
ing up every twenty minutes to the mouth of the orifice. | Fréjus and told how the rock was bored, then we pass down to the 
Then it burst with explosive violence like a huge bubble, | mines and learn how the treasures of the earth in gold and silver, 
discharging a column of dense vapour and red-hot cinders|iron and coal, and precious stones are discovered, and of the 
to a height of several hundred feet. ‘Ihe volcanic crater of | methods and perils of working them. But merely to enumerate 
Kilauea, in Hawaii, is seven and a half miles in circuit, and before | the individual subjects described in the chapters on mines and 
you arrive at its active region there are two profound precipices, | quarries would extend this notice to an unreasonable length. We 
and then in the midst of a dark rocky floor may be discerned two | can but commend to the reader's attention the interesting volume 
or three blood-red pools of boiling lava, boiling with almost the | on work and life underground which Dr. Hartwig has prepared. 
mobility of water, and yet generally showing no further sign of | 
activity. But when in 1841 an American explorer, Dr. Judd, . : 
descended to one of these red-hot pools, with the intention of | THE ENGLISH WORKS OF WYCLIF.* 
ladling out a little sample of the boiling lava, his attention was Mr. ARNOLD and the Delegates of the Oxford Press have done a 
excited by a slight sinking and then by a‘rise of the surface,| good work in publishing these volumes. It is to the English 
and he had barely time to escape before the boiling stream had | writings of Wyclif that he owes his fame. No doubt we must 
flowed over the place where he stood ; very shortly afterwards | study his Latin works to understand his position as theologian 
this lavastream was a mile wide, and had travelled to a distance of | and schoolman, but these are not characters in which he chiefly 
a mile anda half. But we must not linger amongst the craters, | claims remembrance. His real distinction lies in the courage with 
for we wish to give our readers some notion of one of the other | which he appealed to the mass of his countrymen in their own 
subjects treated of by Dr. Hartwig, namely, caverns. Still we| language. He was not satisfied, like a Nicholas de Clemangis, 
may just note in passing the interesting facts given by the author | with attacking the abuses of the Church in a Latin tract addressed 
relating to the sudden formation and sudden destruction of vol- | to the learned, who regarded abuses as things to be lamented and 
canic cones, of the long-hoarded heat of lava streams—by which | endured; he spoke out plainly in his mother-tongue, set forth 
when they are twenty years old it is possible to light a cigar—of | what he believed to be the Gospel of Christ, and contrasted it 
mud volcanoes, and of the asphalte lake of Trinidad. with the prevalent religious practices. 

Passing over the accounts of earthquakes and landslips, we In this appealto thepeople is the germ of the whole Reformation. 
reach a series of ten chapters devoted to caves and caverns, natural | It would not be Cifficult to point out how Wyclif anticipated 
and artificial, and to their inhabitants. T'o the Mammoth Cave of | Luther in almost all details of reform, whether in doctrine or dis- 








Kentucky, with its grand chambers and 160 miles of tortuous 
passages, a brief space is given. This cavern is interesting, not 
only on account of its size, but by reason of its stalactites, not of 
carbonate of lime, but of the rarer sulphate called alabaster ; and 
also for the strange blind inhabitants of its dark waters, which, 
however, are perhaps less numerous than those of the caverns of 
Carniola. Baumann’s cavern in the Hartz, and the celebrated cave 
of Adelsberg, with a dozen others, are mentioned, but we have 
failed to find any notice of the very remarkable caverns which 





cipline; but all doctrines sink into comparative insignificance 
beside the assertion of the rights and duties of the individual soul, 
as against the great institution which more and more interposed 
its vast and venerable bulk between the soul and God. The Latin 
Church had done its work, and could henceforth only hamper 
instead of helping spiritual development, at least as far as the 
Teutonic peoples were concerned. Wyclif felt this, and spoke out 
boldly what he felt and thought. ‘The idleness of the monks, the 
hypocrisy of the friars, the carelessness and ignorance of the secular 


give so singular and romantic a charm to the Peak district of priests, the worldliness of the higher clergy, all showed how the 
Derbyshire. The Peak cavern itself, the remarkable Bluejohn mine Church had fallen away from the ordinances of Christ, and needed 
which yields both fluorspar and a singular kind of elastic bitu-| to be purged. It was hopeless to look to Rome for reformation ; 
men, as well as the caverns in the valley of Winyates, deserved | the head was even more corrupt than the members. ‘The scandals 
some notice at the hands of our author. ‘Ihe interesting locali- | of the Curia had always been great, but they seemed to flourish 
ties of England are not too numerous, yet our text-books of | with redoubled vigour in the fresh soil of Avignon, while before 





geology too often travel far away to give us illustrations of cavern 
phenonema which might be obtained at home, as in Derbyshire or 
the Mendips. 

The powerful but simple process by which caverns are hollowed 
and stalactites formed is clearly described by Dr. Hartwig. It is 
in fact nothing more than the solution of the carbonate of lime, 
which is the chief constituent of calcareous and dolomitic rocks, 
by means of water charged with carbonic-acid gas, that is, the | 
fixed air of the older chemists. Then, when this fixed air once | 
again escapes, the carbonate of lime, no longer held in solution, | 
is deposited in stalactites and stalagmites, in pendants and pil- | 
lars, and those varied and fantastic forms in which the} 
lover of caverns finds it easy to discover close resemblances 
to a hundred animal or vegetable objects. The adornment| 
of a cavern is, however, sometimes due, not to the carbonate, but | 
to alabaster or gypsum, the sulphate of lime, a substance which is | 
softer and far more soluble than the more common compound. | 
But the artificial cavern of Wieliczka in Poland has been formed, | 
though by artificial means, out of a substance still more easily dis- | 
solved by water, namely, rock-salt, and in 1868 was threatened | 
with destruction owing to the inflow of a powerful spring of water, | 
incautiously tapped when boring for certain minerals containing | 
potash which have been found in othersalt mines. Fortunately the 
lower galleries of the mine at Wieliczka have alone been flooded, | 
and further damage has been prevented. Among the strange sights | 
of this salt mine is an ancient chapel dedicated to St. Authony, 
and hewn out of the solid salt, with seats, altar, crucifix, and | 
life-size statues all of salt. The objects looked, says Mr. Bayard | 
Taylor, like grey marble ; but ‘ all were salt as Lot's wife, as 1 | 
discovered by putting my tongue to the nose of John the Baptist.” 

We cannot do more than indicate the nature of the chief subjects to 
which the remaining chapters of Dr. Hartwig’s volume are devoted. | 





} 
| 
| 


After an account of the rivers of caverns, and the animals and | 


plants of caverns, we find some notices of caves as places of refuge | 


for the persecuted, for robbers and for hermits, and of caves as | 


Wyclif’s death two rival Popes were dividing the homage and the 
spoil of Christendom. Wyclif saw in the Pope the greatest abettor 
of the vices of the day, and denounced him as Antichrist. With 
the radical insight which always marks him, he did not content 
himself with inveighing against the actual occupant of the Papal 
chair, but attacked the institution in words which, common-place 
as they may seem to us, must have sounded strangely in the ears: 
of his own generation :— 

“ Trewe men, seien that as longe as Crist is in hevene, the Chirche 

hath the beste pope, Crist, that is heed of alle seintis. And distance, 
more or lesse, lettith not Crist to do hise dedis, for he bihetith (pro- 
mises) that he is with hise alle daies to the ende of the world; and he 
ordeyneth Cristene men to profite here as him likith.” 
This trenchant way of dealing with his subject is characteristic of 
Wyclif. Every detail of his teaching has its place in the system 
which he has thought out for himself with the rigorous logic 
acquired in the Schools. In consequence his touch is firm and 
sure, while his language is free and pointed, seldom if at alb 
stiffened by scholastic formalities. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that the reader who takes up 
these tracts may easily be disappointed. He will find but little 
that is striking in thought, and very few passages marked by 
eloquence. His first judgment will probably be that he is read- 
ing rather common-place sermonizing, mixed up with much exag- 
gerated invective against prelates and friars. But it must be re- 
membered that the simple Biblical teaching which seems to us 
common-place, was then fresh and powerful from its very sim- 
plicity and directness. Moreover, with longer study we note 
homely illustrations, touches of keen irony, outbursts of indigna- 
tion and of scorn,—marks of a genuine popular power. Once at 
least Wyclif rises into really noble eloquence, in advocating the 
free use of the Bible :— 

“ And thet wenten forth and kepten with knyghtis the sepulcre of Crist, 


markynge the stoon that was putt at the dore in sight of the keper, to 
marke ther diligence. And thus doue oure heye preestis, and oure newe 





* Select English Works of John Wyclif. Edited from Original MSS. By Thomas 


places of sepulture and worship. Then we go back to non-historic | Aruold, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1871. 
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religiouse. Thei dredden hem that Goddis law shal quyken aftir this, 
and herfore thei maken statutis, stable as a stoon ; and thei geten graunt 
of knightis to confermen hem. And this thei marken well, with wit- 
nesse of lordis, lest that treuthe of Goddis law, hid in the sepulcre, brest 
out to knowyng of the comoun peple. O Crist! thi lawe is hid yit ; 
whan wilt thou sende thin aungel to remove the stone, and shewe thi 


treuthe to thi folk ?” 

We have said that these works contain much invective; more 
indeed than Wyclif’s sincerest admirers can wish. He finds no 
occasion unsuited to a warning against the evils of endowment, or 
the errors of the friars. Mr. Arnold warns us against accepting 
too readily Wyclif’s estimate of his opponents. We think there 
is more danger that modern readers, wearied with his continual 
vehemence, will do injustice to his motives, an injustice of which 
we can hardly acquit Mr. Arnold himself, who certainly goes too 
far in saying (Introduction to vol. iii.) :— 


“The feeling of Wycliff towards tho friars seems to have amounted 
to positive hatred, of which Aristotle tells us that one characteristic is 


to desire the annihilation of its objects,—“7 ¢/vas: he calls upon lords 
and gentlomen to unite with the reforming clergy in suppressing the 
friars altogether.” 

In one sense, no doubt, Wicliff desires the annihilation of the 
friars, for he declares frequently that if the Church were pure 
there would be none of these “ sects;” but we are not aware that 
he ever suggests any violence against them, or asks for their sup- 
pression by secular lords, except by the withdrawal of alms. The 
conclusion of his tract against the friars represents very fairly his 
general tone in speaking of them :— 

“ Off these fiffty heresies and errours and mony moo, if men wil seke 
lim wil out, theo may knowe that freris ben cause, bygynnyng, welle, 
and mayntenyng of porturbacioun in Cristendom, and of alle yvels of 
this world. And these errours schulen nevere be amendid til freris be 
brought to fredome of the Gospel, and clene religioun of Jesus Crist.” 

If we consider what had been Wyclif’s relations with the 
friars we shall not be surprised at his denouncing them. As an 
influential and active member of the University of Oxford he 
must frequently have been in collision with them. The friars and | 
the University were in continual contest. The friars were for 

ver endeavouring to obtain the advantages and honours of the 
Oniversity without submitting to its rules, using the influence of 
their Orders with great personages to get degrees for members of | 
their body who had not gone through the prescribed course of | 
training. Mr. Anstey’s Munimenta Academica, and the Defensio 
Curatorum of FitzRalph, Archbishop of Armagh, show how bitter | 
was the feeling of the University on these points. Wyclif cannot 





not marked by any signs of personal spite, but is evidently 
the expression of honest indignation at their vices. So, too, with 
his invectives against the prelates. We may see that his views 
were narrow and impracticable, we may allow that his ideal bishop, 
cut off from all interest in secular affairs, would have been in the 
long run more dangerous than the magnificent noblemen who then 
ruled the Church; but we must recognise a rare nobleness in a 
controversialist who never condescends to personal railing. No 
trace of ill-feeling shows itself even against his prosecutors, and 
we have not found in these volumes a single reference or even 
allusion to Courtenay, who had been a leader in condemning 
Wyclif and his followers. 

We cannot even touch upon the various doctrines preached by 
Wyclif, but we must not leave unnoticed his theory of dominion 
as it appears in his popular writings. It is well known that he 


| held that a man could truly possess property only if he were in a 


state of grace. ‘ God is chief lord,” and those who are in mortal 
sin have broken the condition of their tenure, and ‘‘ have not but 
occupy.” None of his doctrines have caused so much scandal as 
this, which has been said to strike at the root of all social order, 
and has been charged, both in his own time and since, with caus- 
ing the great peasant rebellion of 1381. Those who have been 
led by the misrepresentations common on this point to look upon 
him as an active demagogue will be surprised to find how little 
prominence is given to the theory in these tracts. It appears 
only three or four times, and then casually, never being put for- 
ward as a main subject of teaching. Once the question is 
raised whether debts should be paid to wicked men, ‘‘ for suche 
men ben unworthi to have ony godes.” But he at once 
decides in favour of payment. ‘‘ Ffor as God wole that thei lyve, 
so he wole that men gyve hem.” Elsewhere, when insisting on the 
duties of the Commons, he says:—‘ Ye(a) by the lawe of Crist, 
if the lord be untrew mon and tyraunt to his sogettis, yit schulden 
thei serve hym, ffor thei schulden serve to God in mekenesse and 
charite.” 

It is hardly necessary to defend Wyclif from having fostered 
the revolt of the peasants, which was due to far wider causes. 
Similar risings had already desolated France, and a general dis- 
content had made itself felt in England for years. In the first 
Parliament of Richard II. (1577), a petition was presented com- 
plaining that the villeins and tenants were banding together to 
procure copies of Domesday, which they used as a pretext 
for denying their customary services. ‘The passage is worth 





but have shared in this feeling, which breaks out in his description | ,otice as an example of the English tendency to fall back 
of “capped freris” in the tract from which we last quoted ; but | yyy precedent even in revolution, and it is an indication of 
he refers far more often to worse abuse whic’: was prevalent at | disorders having a far deeper cause than the preaching of a 
Oxford, as the University Statutes show. ‘The friars, like the | . nolastic dogma. 
Pharisees, to whom Wyclif so often compares them, were eager) We must not conclude without a word as to the editing of these 
for proselytes, and were in the habit of inveigling mere children | y.Jumes, Mr. Arnold has fulfilled excellently a very difficult and 
into their Orders :— | laborious task. It was no easy matter to make a selection from a 
“And the meenes bi whiche thei stelen siche children bon ful of | mass of tracts of doubtful authenticity and varying interest ; but 
venym; thei faesten hem and give hem giftes, as applis, pursis, and | ;-; : sa diat 7 
other japis; and that ie most yvel of alle, thei bigilen hem with | “i choice seems to us, on the whole, judicious. Even when he 
false wordes, thei seien her ordre is the beste for to come to hevene by, | had overcome this difficulty, the editor's work must have 
thei bihoten (promise) lustis of fleish and worldely wilfare, and neither | been most toilsome, and it bears throughout marks of care 
and industry. ‘The notes and glossary are well done, though 


thei may perfourme this, ne it acordith with her staat.” 
If Wyclif had become prejudiced against the friars at Oxford, his| we might wish both a little fuller. Of course, here and 


dislike would not be lessened by his experience as a parish priest. | there mistakes have crept in, and it may be worth while, 
it can never have been pleasant to a rector to find his parish in the interest of Wyclif's readers, to notice one or two of these. 
invaded by a privileged interloper, who could usurp his pulpit, | [n the Vita Sacerdotum Mr. Arnold reads, ‘‘ Tho Apostlis that 
hear confessions from his parishioners, and generally upset his | weren taught by Crist seide hit was not gode to leve hor prech- 
arrangements. How much more when such an invader not only in- ynge and hor first lyve for servise to Jordes,” where the MS, has 
fringed hisrights, but opposed all his teaching. Let anyone, after read- i“ bordes,” i.e., tables, referring to Acts vi., 2. Again, ‘* morow- 
ing Chaucer's description of the friar in the Prologue to the Canter- | gife” is not ‘original endowment,” but wedding-gift; the 
Sury Tales, try to imagine the bitterness which the arrival ofsucha | present made by the husband to his wife on the morrow of 
man at Lutterworth would causeto Wiclif. After a sermon upholding | marriage. Mr. Arnold’s explanation loses the point of the fine 
all the lowest of prevalent superstitions, and not improbably full passage in which the word occurs. 
of gross buffoonery, he would open the wallet containing his store As to the notes, we may add that when Wyclif says “glorious 
of sanctities, false relics, indulgences, or at least letters of frater- | Knyghtis, as Seynt Maurus and his felawis, wolde noght fighte 
nity, papers of which Wiclif declared that they might ‘‘ do good | for her liif, but mekely suffrid deeth,” he is not speaking of St. 
for to covere mostard pottis,” but which the friar would represent | Maur, the pupil of St. Benedict, who was not a soldier, and did 
as of sovereign efficacy in securing comfort in the next world by | not suffer death, but of St. Maurice, the captain of the Theban 
the expenditure of money in this. An earnest man might be legion. 
excused in using strong language concerning the institutions One more corréction, and we have done. The Tract on the 
which fostered these vagabonds. | Twenty-five Articles speaks of ‘‘chauntyng of Kyries, Sanctus, 
We freely admit that there is another side to the question, and | and Agnus, with Gloria in excelsis and Patrem,” on which Mr. 
that those who wish to gain a fair notion of what friars were had | Arnold has a note, ‘‘ What is the Patrem? Probably the prayer, 
better go to the Mounmenta Franciscana than to Wyclif. What | ‘Qui pridie quam pateretur,’ for in it the word ‘ Patrem ’ occurs.” 
we insist upon is that Wyclif’s dislike to them was no mere | There can be no doubt that the Patrem was the Nicene Creed. 
groundless prejudice or petty jealousy. He must have been con- | The Sarum Missal orders that it shall be begun by the priest, who 
stantly in opposition to them, and have seen them from their worst | is to say, ‘‘Credo in unum Deum.” Then, * Chorus respondeat, 
side. And it must be noticed that his denunciation of them is | Patrem omnipotentem, non alternando sed simul cantando sine 
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aliqua pausatione.” 
naturally gave a name to the creed as sung. We have only, 
in conclusion, to express once more our thanks to Mr. Arnold for 


The first word chanted by the choir | powers would speak approvingly of the queen who secured for Israel 


| the friendship of Tyre and Sidon. So-called patriots, who looked with 
jealousy upon any traces of their former connection with Judah, would 
be glad to see the worship of Baal substituted for the calves in Bethel 


his work, and our wish that some equally competent editor would | and Dan, which were supposed to represent the God of both Judah and 


give us the yet unprinted writings attributed to Wyclif. 





RECENT SERMONS.* 


Israel. Timid men, who remembered the intestine dissensions which 
| resulted in the deaths of Elah and Zimri, would rejoice at the spectacle 
of a strong government and would be at no loss to detect the source and 
| secret of its strength ; for there was now a spirit in the councils of the 
throne which knew how to ‘govern the kingdom of Israel.’ As for the 


READERs who may see very clearly the value of Mr. Whitehead’s | prophets of the Lord, the time was now come for them to hide in dens 
Sermons—and there are few, weshould imagine, who can fail to seeit | and caves, or else, if they ventured forth, to suffer death for their 
—may yet havea difficulty in classing them or defining their special temerity. Even he whose more than verbal protest against Baal-wor- 


excellence. As to the common party classification of ‘“* High,” 
‘** Low,” and ‘‘ Broad,” they stand wholly without it, and absolutely 
refuse to be included. It is surprising, and most of our readers 
will, we presume, join us in saying gratifying, to find a volume of 
discourses which are not by any means negative, or colourless, or 
wanting in emphatic judgments, showing so little to mark out the 
position of the writer. When we have said that he seems to stand 
well within the borders of orthodoxy and to be a man of liberal 
ways of thinking, we have about exhausted the possible in- 
ferences to be drawn from his volume. It will be understood 
from what has been said that Mr. Whitehead’s Sermons 
are not distinctly theological or controversial; when we add 
that they do not aim at that subtle analysis of character which 
has made some preachers famous, and that they do not possess the 
richly ornate or fervid rhetoric which gives such an attraction to 
others, it will probably be asked in what their merit consists. 
Briefly, then, they are the plain, straightforward, unadorned, utter- 
ances of a man who can look at the Bible and at life with a mind 
and judgment singularly free from professional prepossessions. 
To feel, whether you read or listen, that the preacher never goes 
beyond the line of his own experiences and feelings, never says 
anything because there is a supposed conventional necessity 
for saying it, never uses phrases that do not express 
convictions, has a wonderful attraction for those who are 
wearied of the half-unconscious insincerity which so often 
besets the language and even the very tones and gestures of 
the pulpit. Add to these merits excellencies, both general and 
special, of no common kind, much power of felicitous illustration 
and combination, an unfailing freshness in the treatment of 
familiar subjects, a genuine sympathy with diverse phases of 
thought and feeling, a quiet humour just sufficient to relax the 
features into a not indecorouss mile, and, setting forth all to excel- 
lent advantage, a singularly clear style, and you have, it is evident, 
abundant reasons for a very hearty admiration. We admire also 
indeed sermons of a very different kind,—that eloquence, too rarely 
heard in English pulpits, and of which but one or two men keep 
alive the tradition in secular assemblies, which carries the hearer 
out of himself; and we will even say that Mr. Whitehead’s style 
is too bare, too studiously stript of ornament for our taste, too 
little concessive to that human feeling—call it weakness, if you 
will—which loves now and then the colour of an epithet or the 
roll of a sonorous period; but for wise, honest, practical talk to 
men about their duties to God and man, talk not in the least hard, 
and though carefully kept within the severest restraint of taste, 
by no means wanting in spirituality, it would not be easy to finda 
more satisfactory volume than this. 

Asermon, to be properly judged, must, more almost than any 
other literary work, be judged as a whole ; and to these discourses, 
which have no purpurei panni about them, such a judgment is 
especially necessary. One passage, however, we must quote, 
exhibiting more than one of Mr. Whitehead’s characteristic 
merits :— 

“ Elijah and Jezebel were the master spirits of Ahab’s reign. As for 
Ahab, he stood in awe of them both. Significantly identical is their 
way of addressing him, when they have serious business on hand; ‘ Get 
thee up,’ said Elijah to him, just before ascending Mount Carmel to 
pray, ‘eatand drink ;’ ‘Arise, and eat bread,’ says Jezebel to him, 
when she is plotting murder, ‘and let thine heart be merry.’ They 
both treat him like a child; and indeed in the hands of either of them 
he was but achild. Perhaps in this respect he was but a fair repre- 
sentative of the mass of mankind, who are often like children in the 
hands of the master spirits, Just such a battle as Elijah and Jezebel 
fought over Ahab, they fought over allIsracl. Posterity, no doubt, has 
with one consent denounced Queen Jezebel. But many a Jezebel, of 
either sex, has commanded contemporary admiration, and in the self- 
willed, high-handed exercise of ‘lordship’ has been called a ‘bene- 
factor.’ Jezebel herself must have been thought a benefactor by many 
in Israe]. The prophets who sat at her table would talk gratefully of 
her splendid hospitality. Many a lover of the fine arts would take pride 


in the Phenician princess who encouraged Ahab in his building of cities 
and ivory palaces. Statesmen who valued an alliance with foreign 





* Sermons, chiefly on Subjects from the Sunday Lessons. By Henry Whitehead, 
M.A., Vicar of St. John’s, Limehouse. London: Strahan and Co. 1871. 


| the kind here. 


ship and its material prosperity had earned for him, from the highest 
authorities, the repute of being the troubler of Israel, was nowhere to be 
| found. A most impracticable man he must have seemed to the statea- 
men of Israel ; and yet withal, they could but allow, a deeply interesting 
man, one of nature’s heroes, Oh why! they would ask in amazement, 
must a hero and a genius be so wayward and eccentric? Is it some 
mysterious madness which makes him incapable of statecraft, and hurries 
him off to the wilderness instead of to ‘Jezebel’s table’? Meanwhile 
Israel ia ‘ governed,’ and Baal’s priests and prophets stalk complacently 
through the land ; for he they deem the troubler of Israel is far away.” 

Mr. Dale’s volume is of a very different character, though it is 
certainly not less able, and to many audiences would be far more 
attractive. It is eminently rhetorical, though its rhetoric is of a 
manly, sincere kind, with nothing of false ornament or bad taste 
about it. It takes us out of the serene ether of first principles 
into a more disturbed and denser atmosphere. Such applications 
as the following lie, of course, very close to the laws which Mr. 

Whitehead enunciates, but he never dreams of making them. Here 
is an application of the Kighth Commandment :— 

“Ifa workman, who is paid to work ten hours, takes advantage of the 
absence of the master or foreman to smoke a pipe and read the news- 
paper for one hour out of the ten, he steals one tenth of his day’s wages. 
He does the very thing that a shopkeeper would do who gave him four- 
teen ounces of butter or sugar instead of a pound, or nine yards of calico 
when the bill charged ten. An assistant in a shop, who instead of 
caring for his master’s interests as if they were his own, puts no heart 
into his work, exercises no ingenuity, treats customers carelessly instead 
of courteously, and so diminishes the chances of their coming again,—gets 
his salary on false pretences, does not give the kind of service which he 
knows his employer expects, and which he would expect if he were an 
employer himself. He cannot but know that his services are not worth 
half what they would be if he did his best; instead of earning the thirty 
or forty pounds a year, for which he is engaged, ho does not earn more 
than fifteen pounds or twenty pounds,—and he practically steals the 
rest.” 

And here is one equally forcible of the Sixth :— 

‘‘Tf Moses had to regulate our legislation in reference to railway acci- 

dents he would put it on altogether a new basis. If half-a-dozen people 
were killed and a score seriously injured through the mail running into 
a goods train, and Moses found that the engine-driver who missed the 
signal had been on his engine twelve or fourteen hours, or that the 
pointsman who turned the mail into the goods siding had been kept at 
his post for, perhaps, a still longer period, I cannot help thinking that 
managers and directors would stand a chance of having a much sharper 
punishment than they commonly receive now. And if criminal care- 
lessness which might be fatal to life was punished by Moses with death, 
I think that fraudulent acts which are certain to injure the health and 
perhaps the life of the community would have been punished by him 
not less severely. He would certainly have approved the sentence under 
which a few months ago a large farmer, greatly to his own astonish- 
ment and the astonishment of his friends, was put in prison for sending 
diseased meat to market; only I think that the old Jewish legislator 
would have inflicted a still heavier punishmient,—a few years’ penal 
service instead of a month or two's imprisonment.” 
A man who knows how to drive home blows like that, and is 
not afraid to do it, is sure to be a power in the community. Of 
course, there will be the danger, and Mr. Dale does not always 
avoid it, of hitting in the wrong place. ‘lake this sentence, for 
instance :—‘‘ To a rich man the fine is practically no punishment 
at all; to the poor man it may be a very grave punishment, even 
if he is able to pay; and if he is not, the alternative of being 
imprisoned for seven days, fourteen days, or a month, is a penalty 
out of all proportion to that which is inflicted on the rich for the 
same offence.” But surely to send to prison what is commonly 
called ‘‘a rich man,” that is,a man who lives by a profession, 
is absolute ruin. To put a solicitor into jail would not be less 
disabling to him for the future earning of his livelihood than to 
cut off a labourer’s hands. 

Generally, Mr. Dale’s sermons are full of thought and vigour. 
Discourses on the Commandments very commonly are full of 
strained application, while the preacher attempts to make his 
text appropriate to modern circumstances. There is nothing of 
There is not an irrelevant word from beginning to 
end. With one interesting passage we must conclude :— 

“Tama Puritan, Church history makes me a Puritan. The philo- 
sophy of the religious life makes me a Puritan. Puritanism appears to 
me to be the highest expression of the spirit and genius of the Old 
Testament as well as of the New. I trust that I shall never be weary 
of protesting against every tendency to attach religious sanctity to any 





PP Ten Commandments, By R. W. Dale, M.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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material thing. This building—consecrated though it may be to many 
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of us by the holiest and most pathetic associations—is no House of God. 
Its walls have no sacredness which does not belong to the walls of your 
warehouse, your counting-house, or your shop, to the courts in which 
magistrates administer justico, the galleries in which paintings are 
exhibited, the hall in which we meet to discuss national politics, or to 
listen to Handel, Mendelssohn, and Mozart. Do you say that it assists 
your devotion to feel that this is in a special sense the dwelling-place of 
God? Again I say, that the same kind of argument would justify the 
Jews when they broke this Commandment by making the golden calf. 
Religious devotion not founded in trath must itself be false. If God is 
not here in any special sense, that cannot be true devotion which comes 
from believing that He is.” 


Would nothing that may be lawfully done in a house seem to 
Mr. Dale inappropriate to his chapel? Is the act of our Lord in 
driving the buyers and sellers out of the Temple a case in point ? 
Surely the thought that there was a sacredness in these walls which 
did not belong to a shop. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_~+>_—_ 


Sir Walter Scott: The Story of his Life. By R. Shelton Mackenzie, 
(Boston, U.S., J. R. Osgood.) —The enthusiasm of our friends on the 
other side of the Atlantic about some of the literary celebrities of “the 
old country ” is giving us some very good books. Such is a work which 
we noticed two or three months ago, Mr. Hunnewell’s “‘ Lands of Scott,” 
and such, though of a less elaborate kind, is the volume before us. It 
gives, taking Lockbart’s life as its basis, in a modorate compass as good 
a biography of Scott as we have seen. The criticism is appreciative 
without being extravagant; and the writer avoids the idolatry of his 
subject which is the too common fault of biographers. At the same 
time, he has carefully collected all available materials, employing some 
that have not before been published. The Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
by Robert Chambers, LL.D., edited by W. Chambers (W. and R. 
Chambers), is a reprint of a memoir published immediately after the 
novelist’s death, to which is added a paper called “ Abbotsford Notanda,” 
bearing on the relations between Scott and William Laidlaw, his 
amanuensis. 


The Fortunes of Tom Haswell, and Tom Haswell's Fortune. By Mary 
Hayman. 2 vols. (Newby.)—This is a most melancholy and purpose- 
less story. The main subject of it is the hero’s search for his sister, who 
has been shut up in a madhouse by some wealthy lady who wishes to 
prevent her son from entangling himself in a mesalliance on which he 
seems to be bent. The story so far has some resemblance to the Woman 
in White, but it is not managed with skill. We know nothing and can 
care nothing about the young woman ; ard when the catastrophe comes, 
and we hear of her death in an almshouse close to the very place where 
her brother has been making so many plans for finding hor, we feel little 
else but annoyance. Other characters are introduced, for the sake, it 
would seem, of heightening the general impression of misery ; and but 
one relief is permitted in the young sailor whom Tom Haswell assists in 
rising into the position of an officer. This is the only exception that 
can be made to the doleful remark that Tom Haswell’s fortune was of 





_ “little real use, either to himself, or to those he had most cared for in the 


world.” Miss Hayman sometimes writes with vigour, and makes re- 
marks of considerable point and force; but it requires more literary 
merit than we can discern here to make so very dismal a story endurable. 


Kennaquhair ; a Narrative of Utopian Travel. By Theophilus M‘Crib. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Cervantes killed Don Quixote to save him 
from unworthy hands, and Addison is said to have shortened the 
life of Sir Roger de Coverley lest Sir Richard Steele should make the 
good knight as disreputable as himself. Let no author hereafter think 
thus to rescue his ‘‘ brain-children ” from ill-treatment. Death will not 
protect them from the audacious hands of a writer whose only morit is 
to have taken an appropriate pseudonym. The boldness—would it be 
libellous to say the impudence ?—of the conception of this book passes 
belief. Tho author imagines himself to be conducted by Sterne into a 
region peopled by the imaginary personages of literature. These person- 
ages he, as it were, attempts to revive, wholly unconscious, it would 
seem, that he thus compares himself with some of the greatest names in 
English literature. Imagine a man gravely sitting down to write what 
is practically a continuation of Sterne, Walter Scott, Dickens, Anthony 
Trollope! Of course, when he gets beyond absolute quotation the 
effect is dreary beyond conception. 


Patty. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 2 vols. (Macmillan.)\—We 
found in reading this novel, as we have often found in reading 
novels before, that our pleasure did not increase as we went 
on. The cottage by the Devonshire wood, with the two pretty figures, 
the beautiful Patty and the graceful young artist, made a picture that 
was pretty to look at when painted by so very skilful a hand as Miss 
Macquoid’s. As we went on we became involved in a number of things 
that were not by any means pretty. Patty we found to be a very heart- 
less and selfish creature, and the artist not to be much better. Perhaps 
this was inevitable, and nothing more than truth. The outside of woods 
and cottages often has a beauty which vanishes when you get to know about 
the people who are living in them. But it is a fault we think in Patty 


that all the characters in it, all the interests which it involves, are small. 
And so when we get from the scenery, and from the outside life, both 
of which things Miss Macquoid describes admirably well, tho reader 
does experience a chill. It is impossible tocare very much about the 
human beings in the story. The best of them, Nuna, is married toa man 
so obviously unworthy of her that one loses all pationce, and can hardly 
feel any kind of pleasure at the event which rewards her devotion. 
Still the book stands considerably above the level of the average novel. 
The literary skill which the writer displays throughout is of no com- 
mon kind, and there are fine things in the narrative ; the scone wherein 
Mr. Downes finds himself confronted by the sins of his youth is espe- 
cially so, full of real dramatic force. 


Phases of Bradford Life. By James Burnley. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.) —This volume is a reprint of papers which have appeared in 
a local paper. Perhaps we may be allowed to say that they do it con- 
siderable credit. The “Phases” are photographs, not always very 
agreeable—photographs seldom are agreeable—but cleverly done. 
“Silsbridge Lane,” a quarter where the Irish congregate; “ Shipley 
Glen,” a favourite haunt of Bradfordians out on a holiday; Bradford 
Music Halls (it seems that the intelligent Yorkshire artizan has just as 
silly a taste in songs as the Londoner) ; the places where the bargaining 
of Bradford is done, are among the scenes described. The article 
“ Amongst the Saints and Spirits ” is as curious as any, though Bradford's 
spiritualism does not seem to have reached, as yet, a very high 
devolopment. 


St. Francis de Sales. By the Author of “A Dominican Artist.” 
(Rivington.)—The author says in his preface, ‘‘the trifling details 
of his life and conversation, have been dwelt upon, rather than those 
more specially concerning his mission in Chablais, his controversial 
labours among Swiss and French Protestants, or his exertions on behalf of 
his people at the Courts of France and Savoy.” While we keep within 
these limits we find nothing to object to, even in the most enthusiastic 
language about the Saint. Wecan readily allow that here “ was beauty, 
harmony, refinement, simplicity, utter self-conciousness, love of God and 
man welling up and bursting forth as a clear fountain that never can be 
staid or staunched.” All these graces are manifest in his life. A more 
singularly loving and tender nature it is impossible to conceive. Our 
Protestantism can make, we believe, characters as strong and grand; 
but it does not produce what may bo called the exquisite grace of 
self-forgetfulness that comes out in the life of such a man as 
St. Francis. But go beyond these limits; examine the details of 
this “ Mission in Chablais,” which was one of the most prominent 
events in the saint’s life, and what do we find? Why, the whole 
business was one of the most shameful and cruel persecutions 
that were ever carried on in the name of religion, and St. Francis was 
the right hand of the man who did it, and when this man’s lay con- 
science, having some spark of life in it, bade him keep the promises 
which he had made to the people whon St. Francis was engaged in 
“ converting,” promises involving a miserable shred of toleration, this 
model of saints stepped in and turned the scale against what he called 
impiety, but what we call honour. If the writer doubts, let him look at 
Lady Herbert's “Conversion of the Chablais.” Sho tells the story in 
simple good faith, thinking it all right and proper. And very probably, 
to judge from the way in which he speaks of the “soul-destroying 
heresy of Calvin,” our author agrees with her. “ Soul-destroying” is a 
phrase which smacks strongly of the Inquisition. 


Kirstin's Adventures. By the Author of “Casimir, the little Exile.” 
(Bell and Daldy.)—This little tale, a posthumous work, as we are sorry 
to learn from the “advertisement,” comes with a good recommendation 
which it does not fail to justify, that the greater part has already 
appeared in Aunt Judy's Magazine. It is a tale of Norwegian life, 
and has that peculiar charm of simplicity which seems to belong to that 
life more than to any other that we know. Kirstin is a good, brave 
creature, whose “fortunes,” told as they are, with much freshness 
and pathos, every reader will follow with interest. 
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Active Service; or, Work among our Soldiers, 16mo (Hatchard) 1/0 
Aldine Poets, ‘re-issue,—Spenser, vols 3 and 4, 12mo......... (Bell & Daldy)—each 1/6 
Analysis of Evidence before Contagious Diseases’ Commission ...... (Longman) 3/6 
Boltz (Dr. A.), New Conversation Grammar of the German Language (Asher) 2/6 
Coles (A. B.), Spirit of Truth, and other Sermons, cr 8vo ...... (Mowbray &Co.) 2/0 
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Michael and Wills’ Law of Gas and Water Supply, cr 8vo ......(Butterworths) 18/0 
Mills (T.), Work for Christ, Thoughts on Evangelistic Labour ...(J. Heywood) 1/0 
Musgrave (G.), Psalter for Private Commune with Self and God ...(Hatchard) 1/0 
Proetor (R. A.), New Star Atlas for Library and Schools, feap 4to (Longman) 5/0 


Rainy (R), Three Lectures on the Church of Scotland, 8vo.......... +. (Maclaren) 2/0 
Riches (E. H.), The School Algebra, 12mo....... dal sevusidscniiesarsdenined (T. Laurie) 1/6 
Robinson (¥. W.), A Bridge of Glass, 3 vols cr 8V0.,,......++ (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 


Sermons by Fathers of the Society of Jesus, vol 2, cr Svo (Burns, Oates, & Co.) 6/0 
Strickland (A.), Lives of last Four Stuart Princesses, cr 8yo (Bell and Daldy) 12/0 
Twain (Mark), Celebrated Jumping Frog, &., 12mo......... wiseningnenia (Routledge) 1/0 
Walcott (M. E. C.), Traditions and Customs of Cathedr o (Longman) 6/0 
Watts (W. M.), Index of Spectra, 8vo........ éxdesessguniesuissinssosepinerecsneved (Gillman) 7/6 
Xavier (St. Francis), Life and Letters of, vol 1, cr .seeee(Durns, Oates, & Co.) 7/6 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 149, for MARCH. 

CONTENTS, 
“CHRIsTINA NorTH.” Chapters XIIL—XIV. 
“LONDON DINNERS.” By Thomson Hankey. 
“A WEEK IN THE WEST.” From a Vagabond's Note-Book. Part V. 
“ SWEET SEVENTEEN.” 
“ ALFRED DE MusseT: (EUVRES POSTHUMES.” 
“STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.” By W. Black, Author of “ A Daughter 

of Heth.” Chapters VII.—IX. 

“ ARTIFICIAL SELECTiON.” By Professor P. G. Tait. 
“ AMERICAN JUDGES.” By James Bryce. 


PP 9999 pe 


an 


SECOND EDITION, Now Ready. 


Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“Mr. Freeman's essays in the domain of history proper display not only a singu- 
larly full and accurate mastery of things ancient and modern, as well as medisval, 
of things Continental as well as English, but a comprehensiveness of view, a power 
of interpreting each part by the light of all the rest, which is one of the rarest and 
highest of an historian’s gifts. All of them are well worth reading and very agree- 
able to read, full of sound thinking, and evidently based on a careful investigation 
of facts. He never touches a questiou without adding to our comprehension of it, 
without leaving the impression of an ample knowledge, a righteous purpose, a 
clear and powerful understanding.’"—Saturday Review. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN’S SPEECH 


on EDUCATION, spoken at Sandwich, January 26, 1872. Crown 8yo, 2d. 


EARLY ROMAN LAW—Tue Reacat Perron. 


By E. OC. CLARK, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CURVE- 


TRACING. By PercrvaL Frost, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, 12s. (This day. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


FOUR GOSPELS. By B. F. Westcott, D.D,, Canon of Peterborough. Crown 
8yo0, 10s 6d. [New and Revised Edition just ready. 


MACMILLAN and OO., London. 





NEW WORK by COLONEL MALLESON, 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 12s 6d, cloth. 


son of an INDIAN OFFICIAL. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel MALLESON, Bengal Staff Corps; Guardian to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore. 

ConTENTS.—I. Lord LAWRENCE. II. The Principles of Aksar. III. Sir 
Vincgst Eyre. IV. MADHAJEE SInDIA. V. Sir Bartle Frere. VI. Dyce 
Sompre’s Ancestor. 

“Full of interest and truthful portraiture.”—Home News. 

“The author of the famous Red Pamphlet has long been known as one of the 
ablest writers the Indian Army, fertile as it has always been in literary ability, has 
produced. The J/istory of the French in india was a work which exhibited not only 
graces of style, but a maturity of judgment and an aptitude for research which gave 
promise of valuable service. The volume now before us contains some of the 
most interesting of Colonel Malleson’s well-known contributions to periodical 
literature..,...Colonel Malleson will do good service by thus pursuing the history of 
India—so complicated and so little studied—into its darker corners. It is only by 
attracting attention to the prominent figures in Indian history, by casting light upon 
the salient features of their career, and making them stand out boldly from the 
canvas, that it will ever be possible to interest the general reader in Indian affairs. 
This Colonel Malleson is doing, and doing well, and we wish him the success he 
deserves.”—TZimes, Feb. 20. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES, 20 
aay, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 
GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White) possess all the 
qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgundy, and are most 
strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 
Unapproachable at the price-—In quantities of not less than four 
dozens .., ove aie ow ove ove os ae per doz. 15s, 
Single doz. .., eee eee ove ooo ooo ove ove ove 
LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied South of France 
Wine.—In quantities of notiess thanfour dozens... per doz. 9s 6d. 
Dane <". 60s umes. sn’ ase a ee oF. 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a very clean and 
nice dry Wine, without acidity.—In quantities of not less than four 
he Se 60 se ove “a dee ove per doz. 15s. 
Single doz. ... ee |. 





(Can be tasted free.) 

The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fulfill every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 
on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 
CHRLORBRALU & 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 








CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL, 
CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
Fer a Constant Succession of the Best New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


Ready this day, No. 56, for MARCH, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, an Illustrated Monthly, 


price One Shilling. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON, F.B.G.S., &e. 


ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burton, Author of 


“‘ A Mission to Galéle,” “ My Wanderings iu West Africa,” &c. (Ready this day. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. By Georce Avausrus Sana, 


Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &c. 1 vol. 8yvo. 
(Jn a few days, 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 
By Mrs. HOOKHAM, 2 vols. 8vo. 
NEW HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 
The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historicak 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. JOHN. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


RECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. Puiancug. 2 vols. 8va 
Now ready, the Second Series of 


INCIDENTS in MY LIFE. By D. D. Home. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
DENISON’S WIFE. By Mrs. Atexanper Fraser, 


Author of “Not While She Lives,” “ Faithless; or, the Loves of the Period,” 
&c. 2 vols. 


CHRISTOPHER DUDLEY. By Mary Bainemay, 


Author of ‘Robert Lynne,” &. In 3 vols 


ROUGH, but TRUE. By Vernon Sr. Crane. In 


1 vol. 


TENDER TYRANTS. By Joszru Verey, Author of 


“ Lost Footsteps,” &c. In 3 vols. 


ARTHUR WILSON: a Story. In 3 vols. 
CHURCH and WIFE: a Question of Celibacy. By 


Rosert St. JOHN Corset, Author of “The Canon's Daughters.” 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WAS OLD. By the 
Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 3 vols. [Now ready, 
“This book we can honestly recommend.” —Atheneum. 


LOVE and TREASON: a New Novel. By W. Free- 


LAND. 3 vols. 


CECIL’S TRYST. By the Author of “Lost Sir 


Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


GRAINGER’S THORN. By Txomas Wricar (the 


“ Journeyman Engineer”), Author of “ The Bane of a Life,” “Some Habits and 
Customs of the Working-Classes,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


A READY-MADE FAMILY;; or, the Life and Ad- 


ventures of Julian Leep’s Cherub. A Story in 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


POPPIES in the CORN ; or, Glad Hours in the Grave 


Years. By the Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &c. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. 














TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE CROSS. 


Seven Discourses delivered in substance in St, Andrew's, Clewer, during Lent, 1871- 

By the Rev. W. H. HUTCHINGS, MA, 

Sub-Warden of Clewer House of Mercy. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THE CROSS, THE OBJECT OF DESIRE. 5. THE CROSS, THE FOUNTAIN OF MERIT. 
2. THE Cross, THE WITNESS OF LOVE. 6. THE Cross, THE THRONE OF MERCY. 
8. THe Cross, THE MEASURE OF SIN. 7. THe Cross, THE SOURCE OF OCoM- 
4. THE CROSS, THE MIRROR OF VIRTUES. PUNCTION. 
London: J. MASTERS, 78 New Bond Street, 


ARION and CO., 22 and 23 Soho Square, London, 
i PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS and DEALERS. 
Agents for the sale of Bourne and Shepherd's Indian Photographs, 

Agents for the sale of Notman’s Canadian Photographs, 

Agents for the sale of Laurent’s Spanish Photographs, 
And many others, including those by Haufstaengl, England, Bedford, Wilson, &c.. 

Photographs of all kinds may be selected from 

Collections arranged, mounted, titled, portfolioed, or made into volumes. 


f hs COMING EVENT.—See The BUILDER of THIS 

WEEK—44, or by post 43d—for a Gossip anent it; also for View and Plan 
of the Smithfield Branch of the London Joint-Stock Bank—The Procession to St. 
Paul's; and Fine Art: Hints on Housebuilding—Old St. Paul'’s—From Moscow— 
Inventions connected with Building, &¢c—No.1 York Street, W.C., andall Newsmen- 











THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 
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ie CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). 


1. Open to all. 

2. No ticket. Nosubscription. No formality of any 
kind. Free delivery in London. 

$. This association was formed in 1870, to extend to 
the general public the advantages previously enjoyed 
only by members of the Civil Service of obtaining goods 
of the best quality for ready money at a small per- 
centage upon the wholesale cost, and thus effecting to 
consumers 

4. A large saving. 

5. Groceries, provisions, wines and spirits, foreign 
produce, perfumery, stationery, medicines, and articles 
of general utility. 

6. Country orders are promptly executed. 

7. Fancy Goods.—A temporary exhibition of articles 
guited for the new year, bridal, birthday, and compli- 
mentary gifts, and general use, at a large saving on 
ordinary prices, has been opened to the public, at 350 
Oxford Street, within one door of the central stores. 

8. Price lists may be had free at the stores, or will 
be sent by post, on application to the Secretary, George 


Druitt. 
; a CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). 


STORES: 343 Oxford Street (W.), between Regent 


Circus and Poland Street; and Albert Gate, Knights- 
bridge, (S.W.) 


SUPPLY 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
“Shadows,” and the Story of “ The Shadow- 

less Man.’ Also Professor Pepper's new entertain- 
ment, “The Battle of Dorking” answered by “ The 
Autumn Manceuvres.” Patriotic Songs by Miss Alice 
Barth. “The Ghost of the Toll-house,” with new 
scenery and spectral effects, and many original songs, 
by Mr. George Buckland. The renowned swimme”, 
Marquis Bibbero, will enact “The Drowning Man.” 


CEAN, RAILWAY, and GENERAL 
TRAVELLERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Limited). 
HEAD OFFICE—MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C. 

This Company has commenced business and effects 
Insurances at RepuceD Rates against Accidents of 
all kinds by land and sea. 

Prospectuses, containing full particulars, on appli- 
cation. Agents wanted. Application to be made to 
the Manager. 





ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
2 Kina WitutaM Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
ESTABLISHED 1830, 

This Society does NOT pay Commission for the in- 
troduction of business, and consequently does not 
employ any agents to recommend it, 

But it offers great advantages to Assurers in the two 
points of most importance to them, viz.:— 

SAFETY, which is guaranteed by a Reserve Fund 
exceeding £600,000, being in the unusually large pro- 
portion of more than 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
ea which have been received upon existing 

olicies; and 

LARGE BONUSES, the whole of the profits being ap- 
plied in the gradual reduction and ultimate extinction 
of the Assurers’ premiums. 

Prospectuses forwarded post free on application to 


CHARLES ANSELL, Jan., Actuary. 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief OMice—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pal! Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Aunuities, £1,626 


per annum. 
The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 








And other entertainments. One Shilling. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC, Regent 


Street—Her Majesty the Queen and William 
Pitt.—Life-size STATUE of the QUEEN, by Francis; 
and Colossal Bust of PITT, by Flaxman. On view 
here, For SALE cheap. Inquire of the Curator. 





WHITEHEAD'S 
OLID ESSENCE OF BEEF, 


Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. Of all 
Grocers and Chemists. 


Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 

} TEA at about 2}d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 

PANY’'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 

the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
tee of genui 


Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 











_ PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE 


Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recomm ended 
by the Medical Profession. 


Sold in bottles from 3s, and in boxes from 2s 6d, by 
all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON 
and SON, 124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 


See name on label. 





N UTRITIOUS and DIGESTIVE 
COCOA. 


Specially prepared for sufferers from Indi, on, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, easily ited 
and a, and adapted for the most delicate 
stomach. 


Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W- 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 

FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated ‘‘ UNITED SERVICE " 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 


J. ©. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 














taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856, and sup- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4sand8s. Sole Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver 
Medal, 1868. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to al] others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS AND 
LOZENGES, 3s. A very convenient form for persons 
travelling. 








HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A.and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C- 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are 

DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &c., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the | 
most eminent may be seen. Sold in Boxes, Is 14d, | 

and Tins, 2s 9d each, by all Druggists, &c.; and whole- 
sale, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. | 


it to £987,897. 
of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 


Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last flaancial year. 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
‘The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870," together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





RIENTAL BANK CORP ORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation nt drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of  ~rmeenel between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, Loudon, 1871. 


putas LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
eatminster, 








DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq.,M.P.} Kirkman D. Hodgson, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Esq., M.P. 
Henry L. Holland, Esq. 


John Coope Davis, Esq. 
>. John Lubbock, Bart., 





Henry Farquhar, Esq. 

Charles Emanuel Good- P., F.R.S. 
hart, Esq. | John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 

Jas. A. Gordon, MD., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
F.R.S. | M. Wyvill, jun, Esq. 

This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 

Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Proilts. 

Low Rates without Participation in Profits, 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 

proved Security, in sums of not less than £500. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 

£100 for the whole term of life :— 





A Without ; With A Without { With 

Profits | Profits 8° | Profits | Profits 
15 |£1 11 O£L15 0]; 40 | £213 10) £3 6 5 
20 | 11310 119 3|| 50 | 4 0 9! 410 7 
30 | 2 4 0 210 4|) 6 | 610 674 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 
CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS’ RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 
With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
| additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 

Profession, taining Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every in t t ti 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the First Edition. 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71 


J 
Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
te of Ragusens of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 

Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 

Price 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6a, 








Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Fanded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
Price 28; or mounted on roller, 3s 64. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, Pablisher, Royal 





London: 
Exchange. 
BERNARD Cracrort, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E.0. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 
FEBRUARY Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Co ins Safe In ts in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 

American and Colonial Stocks, &. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


Now ready. 


‘TMHUE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 

Progress. Edited by Joun R. Pre, Author of “ Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Penny. Crown C 
Threadneedle Street, London. 

N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
= in this Review information not otherwise obtain- 
able. 














TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 

Street, London, E.C. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 








BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OAxRTsR, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the towns 
in South Australia, Drafts nego! and collected ; 


money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 pe Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Di 8 are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 54 per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of thé pany. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

















OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO? have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


'OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 





Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 


To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Tuames Street, London. 


WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


pe or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 








An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowauce at the rate of £6 por week fur 
Injury. 
71654,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONS out 
| of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant BACH 
| YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
| Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the 
| 64 Coruhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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WEITZ FOR 
MAPPIN & WEBB’S 


CUTLERY AND PLATED- 
WARE CATALOGUE. 


76,77, & 78 OXFORD STREET, 
A 


ND AT 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


; LONDON. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


CHOCOLATE. 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMESEPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOINE. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Cond d Milk). 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SoHo SquARg, LONDON, 
ALDERMAN, 


e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIO ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHE CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 























INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’'S . LL . WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


N OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a 
z New Sparkling Wine, equal to Champagne of 
first quality, but at a more moderate price. 

This perfectly genuine and naturally sparkling wine 
from the Rhine is now first introduced into this country, 
— is imported solely by Messrs. H. B. FEARON and 
S 





It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembles in colour. and is 
of two qualities, the Dry, and the Rich, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 

54s per doz. Bottles; 293 per doz. Pints. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 

145 New Bond Street, W.; an! Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free. 
Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand S WELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— 
Changeable Weather.—The proverbial fickle 
ness of the English climate sadly disturbs the state of 
the public health. Affections of the throat and chest 
are found in every household, for which the readiest 
means of cure are Holloway’s renowned remedies. 
They prevent congestion, inflammation, ulceration, 
bronchitis, hoarseness,and cough. This soothing Oiut- 
mentionly requires to be well rubbed twice a day overthe 
throat and chest, previously fomented with tepid salt 
and water, and diligently dried, to effe-t an immediate 
and marked improvement in all the symptoms of dis- 
ease, and quickly hereafter to produce a radical cure. 
Both Ointment and Pills are devoid of danger, being 
compounds of the finest balsams, intimately allied by 
nature and accurately combined by art. 


JARR’'S LIFE PILLS clear from the 


Body all hurtful impurities, aid digestion, purify 














the blood, and keep the bowels regular. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remady discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


C HLOR 


ODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 
: From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1863. 

Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 

Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have halt-a-dozen bottles sent at 


once to the above address. 


, _*e* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGz Woop stated that Dr. J. CouLIs BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See /'imes, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s 1}d, 28 94, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE,” on the 


overnment Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


J. NICOLL’S SPRING OVER. 

COATS, of Waterproof Tweed Cloths, 203. 
do., with Silk Lapels, 21s; of Waterproof Melton 
Cloths, 428; of Waterproof Cheviot Cloths, with silk 
facings, 523 6d. 


J. NICOLL’S RIDING, WALK. 
ING, and DRESS TROUSERS; for Dress 
2ls to 353; for Walking, 143 to 30s; for Riding, 253 


to 423. 
J. NICOLL'S EVENING and 
e MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 
Dress Coats, 52s 6d to 73s 6d; Frock Coats, 633 to 
84s; Moruing Coats, of Twilled, Imperial, and other 
Cloths, from 35s to 63s. Servants’ Liveries—The best 
at moderate prices. Naval, Military, and Civil Outfits, 
for all parts of the world, completed oa the shortest 

notice. 

Court Dresses for Levées and Drawing Rooms—The 
Embroidered Cloth Suit, with appointments complete, 
£20 5s; Deputy Lieutenant's do. £36. Suits are also 
kept as Specimens, or for loan parposes, 


J. NICOLL’S RIDING IIABITS, 
§ in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, and 
Supertine Cloths, from £3 3s to £8 83. Pantalons, 
31s 6d. Hats with lace fills, 21s. “* L'Utile,” Marine,” 
and “Killarney” Waterproof Travelling Cloaks. 
Waterproof Tweed “Circular” Cloaks, from One 
Guinea. The New Paletit Jackets for the present 
season, exquisitely shaped, and made with the same 
superior fluish as is so well known in UH. J. Nicoll’s 
celebrated Paletdts for Gentlemen. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
LONDON ... {a 44,45 Warwick Street, W. 
22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester, 

BRANCHES <50 Bold street, Liverpool. 

39 New Street, Birmingham. 

In each department for every article one fixed and 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediaie use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 


UDDEN MOURNING.—Messrs. JAY 

are always provided with experienced dressmakers 
and milliners, ready to travel to any part of the king- 
dom, free of expense to purchasers, when the emer- 
gencies of sudden or unexpect:d mourning require the 
immediate execution of mourning orders. They take 
with them dresses, bonnets, and millinery, besides 
materials at 1s per yard and upwards from the piece, 
all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as 
if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at @ great saving to 
large or small fumilies. 

JAY'S, 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 245, 247, 
249, and 251 Regent Street. 


Pg te BEDDING, and FUR- 
NITURE. WILLIAM S. BURTON'S STOCK 
of LRON and BRASS BEDSTEAD'S and Children’s 
Cots stands unrivalled, either for extent or moderate- 
ness of prices. The Bedding, manufactured on the 
premises, and Bed-hangings are of guaranteed quality. 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from Ils. Ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads in great variety, from £1 to £30, Complete 
suites of Bed-room Furniture in Mahogany, Fancy 
woods, Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. 
These are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON at his 
Manufactory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s the set of five pieces, FURNITURE for Dining- 
Rooms. A most complete assortment is on show. 
Easy Chairs, from 37s 6d; gilt Chimney and Pier 


Glasses from 478 6d. 
A7JILLIAM 5S. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends eDenlegen, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 











ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small 
fixed rate. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





MORE CURES (this week) by 
R. LOCOCK’s PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr, SHAW, M.P.S., 5 Charles Street, Hull: 
“ Feb, 19, 1872.—They are an unfailing remedy for all 
disorders of the breath and lungs. To clergymen, 
singers, and public speakers, they are a perfect boon, 
and only want to be known.” 





The Wafers give instant relief. Sold by all Druggists, 





CANDLES. 


FIELD’S WEDGE-FITTING. The trouble and danger of 


paper are avoided by the use of these patented Candles. Under the name of the * Westminster Wedge Candles” they 


are supplied as follows :—Transparent Paraffine—Hard White and Glossy Stearine—Composites of all qualities: 6's, 8's, and 12's to lv. only; and Chamber Candles, 12 


candles in a box. 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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Messrs. WILLING and CO., the Advertising Con- 
tractors of St. Martin's Lane and Gray's Inn Road, 
have secured ALL THE MOST ELIGIBLE POSI- 
TIONS on the route, and have erected substantial and 
elegant Grand Stands, covered and protected against 
inclement weather, from all of which the great Pro- 
cession may be viewed with perfect comfort. 

Each Stand has a private entrance, with lavatories 
and retiring-rooms for ladies. The private entrances 
will obviate the necessity of going through the crowd, 
and of waiting for some hours for the procession, 
which must necessarily be the case where parties he va 
seats at the various windows en route, 

Tickets, Two Guineas and One Guinea, at Austin’s 
office, St. James's Hall, and also of West-end and 
City musicsellers. 

Refreshments at each stand supplied by one of the 
most eminent firms in London. 





ILLING & Co.’s GRAND STANDS 

to view the State Procession to St. Paul's. 

The stand at Temple Bar, where the Lord Mayor gives 

up the keys and sword of the City to her Majesty, will 
seat 5,000 persons, 

This, as well as every other stand, is covered and 
protected against inclement weather. 

Tickets, Two Guineas; can be obtained of Keith, 
Prowse, Cheapside ; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings ; 
Mitchell's, 33 Old Bond Street; Beal's, East Street, 
Brighton; Mr. Neave, 66 King’s Road, Brighton; and 
at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 


HANKSGIVING DAY.—WILLING 

and CO.’s PROTECTED and COVERED GRAND 

STANDS with Private Entrances to avoid going 

through the crowd. Lavatories, Ladies’ Retiring 
Rooms, &c. 

Stand No. 1, in the Strand (Law Courts’ Site), Temple 
Bar, 5,000 seats. 

Stand No. 2, East of Temple Bar. 

No. 3, Fleet Street Circus, where the Grand Proces- 
sion passes under the Triumphal Arch. 

Tickets Two Guineas each. 

A special arrang t can be effected for the ac- 
commodation of families and private parties on appli- 
cation to Mr. Austin, St. James's Hall. 

HANKSGIVING DAY.—IMPORT- 

ANT NOTICE.—The Royal and Civic Proces- 

sions can only be completely seen en route from 

Temple Bar to St. Paul's. On the return journey they 

will be shorn of many of their most attractive features, 

as the Civic and other important portions of the pro- 
cession will not retura vid Oxford Street. 

Tickets and Places for WILLING'S Grand Stands at 
Austin’s Office, St. James's Hall. 

Immediate application is absolutely necessary to 
avoid disappointment. 














HME QUEEN'S STATE VISIT to the 
CITY.—WILLING and CO.’s GRAND STAND 
in Fleet Street, just east of Temple Bar, is the most 
desirable position on the entire route, as its occupants 
will have the advantage of witnessing the pageant a 
considerable distance prior to its arrival at Temple 
Bar, and also of seeing the Civic Authorities in waiting 
to receive her Majesty. 
As the accomodation at this Stand is necessarily 
limited, immediate application for places must be 
made at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 





HANKSGIVING DAY.— 

The QUEEN'S STATE VISIT to ST. PAUL'S.— 
Messrs. WILLING and CO. have 1,500 seats in the Old 
Bailey (next Ludgate Hill). Side view en route, full 
view on return. Price One Guinea, at the same Offices 
as above, with the same accommodations, private 
entrances, &c. 


HANKSGIVING DAY.— 
WILLING and CO.’s Grand Stand in Fleet- 
Street Circus is close to the great Triumphal Arch 
erected by the City Authorities, and commands a view 
of the pageant up Ludgate Hill. 
Every accommodation for ladies and parties, 
Private entrances to avoid the crowd, &c. 








QOSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street, (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


HANKSGIVING DAY.| 








ONDON INTERNATIONAL 

4 EXHIBITION, 1872.—FINE ARTS.—Works for 
Exhibition must be delivered at the Buildings at the 
entrances and on the days named below :— 

March 7th and 8th—-Paintings, West Goods’ Entrance. 

March 11th—Architectural Designs, East Goods’ 
Entrance. 

March th—Engraving, Lithography, Photography, 
West Goods’ Entrance. 

March 27th—Sculpture, West Goods’ Entrance. 

A NvuMBeEreD List of the works submitted for 
approval must be sent in with them, stating the name 
and address of the artist, the title and the price (if for 
sale) of each work. To each work itself a label must be 
securely attached, bearing the same information and 
the corresponding number in the list. 

ARTISTS ARE AT LIBERTY TO SEND WORKS WITHOUT 
FILLING IN FORMS OF PRELIMINARY APPLICATION. 

Not more than three works of any one class can be 
— and they must have been executed since 

S62. 
HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Major-General, Secretary. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
4 EXHIBITION, 1872.—SEASON TICKETS now 
on sale at the Royal Albert Hall Ticket Office, and at 
all the principal Agents; admitting from Ist May to 
30th September, 1872. 

1. To the Exhibition two hours before the public. 

2. To Ceremonies and Private Views. 

3. To the Horticultural Gardens. 

4. To all Musical Promenades in the Gardens, ex- 
clusive of Flower Shows. 

5. To Musical Recitals in the Albert Hall in connec- 
tion with the Exhibition. 

For a Gentleman, £2 2s; for a Lady, or for a Youth 
under 15 years, £1 Is. 

HENRY Y, D. SCOTT, Major-General, Secretary. 

HELTENHAM COLLEGE 

J SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Scholarships, May, 

1872, viz.:—Six Junior Scholarships, £40 for three 

years; two Senior Scholarships, £50 for three years ; 

two Senior and two Junior, £20 for two yeara. Full 

information given by the Secretary, the College, 
Cheltenham. 


Just out, price 6d. 


DUCATION, to be REAL, must be 

DENOMINATIONAL, An Essay suggested by 

the Present Educational Crisis. By FrepertcK Canon 

OAKELEY, M.A., formerly Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, 

London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman Street, 

and 63 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 6s. 
ERMONS. By Rev. Tuomas Harper. 
Dedicated by permission to the Very Reverend 
Dr. Newman, 





By the Same. 
PEACE THROUGH the TRUTH. Price 15. 
Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman Street; 
and 63 Paternoster Row, London. 





Just ready, small 8vo, 5s 6d. 
TPHE APOSTOLIC FATHERS: the 
Epistles of 8. Clements, S. Ignatius, S. Barnabas, - 
S. Polycarp, translated into English, with an Introduc- 
tory Notice. By CHARLES H. Hook, M.A, Senior 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
RivinetTons, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


Just published, 8vo, sewed, 6d. 
NIBRALTAR’S VALUE. 
By “ Fas." 
London: E. and F. N. Spon, 48 Charing Cross. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 
IVES of the LAST FOUR PRIN- 
CESSES of the ROYAL HOUSE of STUART. 
By AGNes STRICKLAND, Historian of the Lives of the 
Queens of England, with a Photograph of the Princess 
Mary, after a picture by Honthorst, 
Large crown 8vo, 9s 6d. 
bt 4 upon GOVERNMENT. 
By ArtHur Hers. Dedicated to Earl Derby. 


“On the whole, this treatise on Government may be 
Jed to the reader, both as containing a lucid 





AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATION for WOMEN, 1872. 
LONDON CENTRE. 

An Examination will be held, beginning on Monday, 
June 17, 1872. 

Candidates wishing for information, or desirous of 
attending Preparatory Classes or Lectures in London, 
are requested to apply to the Secretary for the London 
Centre, Miss E. BONHAM CARTER, Ravensbourne, 
Beckenham. 


IBBERT TRUST.—THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on this 
Foundation after the next Examination, provided that 
Three Candidates are declared by the Examiners duly 
ualifed. The next Examination will be held at 
niversity Hall, Gordon Square, London, on MON- 
DAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th days of December, 1872. 
Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of | 














Age, Graduation, and other points, the particulars of 
which may be obtained on application to the Secretary 
of the Trust, and Names and Addresses of all candi- 
dates must be sent to the Secretary, at University Hall, 
on or before October 1, 1872. 

H. PAGET, Secretary. 


University Hall, Gordon Square, Feb. 16, 1872. 


EPPING FOREST for ‘the PEOPLE. 
4 


At a Great PUBLIC MEETING at St. JAMES'S 
HALL, on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, for the pur- 
pose of preserving Epping Forest for the People. 

LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, M.P., in the Chair. 

Proposed by Frederick Young, Esq., J.P.; seconded 
by Andrew Johnson, Esq., M.P.; supported by Harvey | 
Lewis, Esq , M.P.; and carried unanimously :— | 

1. “ That this Meeting, recognizing the paramount | 
necessity of ‘Open Spaces’ being kept in all large | 
cities as a means of promoting and preserving the | 
health as well as the enjoyment of the great masses of | 
the people, desires to record its opinion that it is essen- | 
tial to preserve ‘EPPING FOREST ' as an Open Space | 
for ever for the health and recreation of the inhabi- 
tants of London.” 

Proposed by Rev. Frederick Hastings, of Wanstead; , 
seconded by James Beal, Esq.; supported by Colonel | 
Dickson ; and carried unanimously :— 

2. “That this Meeting expresses its thanks to the 
Corporation of the City of London for the active and | 
energetic steps it kas already taken to maintain the | 
Rights of the People, and to save the Forest from 
destruction; and also pledges itself to support the | 
‘Forest Fund,’ established to use all constitutional | 
means for the accomplishment of this ncble and 
necessary object.” | 

Proposed by Rey. Septimus Hansard, M.A., Rector | 
of Bethnal Green; seconded by John Bedford, Esq., 
Chairman of Commissioners of Sewers; supported by | 
W.M.C. Torrens, Esq., M.P.; and carried unanimously : 

3. «That a Petition to Parliament, in accordance 
with the objects of this Meeting, be prepared, to be 
signed by the Chairman, and presented by him on its 
behalf.” 

Proposed by James Figgins, Esq., M.P.; seconded | 
by Edwin Bedell, Esq.:— 

“That a cordial vote of thanks be given to the 
Chairman.” 
W. G. SMITH, Hon. Sec, “ Forest Fund.” | 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, | 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on ali 











bottles and labels, | P 


! 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and | 


sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. | 


exposition of the views entertained by Mr. Helps ona 

most important subject, and as affo: ig ve! 

information to the general reader on the science and 
duct of titutional Government.''—7¥mes, 

“The work is the result of thought and experience, 
and in every part it is suggestive of thought.”"—Satur- 
day Reviere. 

London: Bs. & DaLpy, York Street, Covent Garden. 

TTHE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Limited, Publish at their own Cost, or on 

Commission, according to arrangement. Authors and 

possessors of Manuscripts requiring Terms 

or other particulars may spply to the MANAGER, 7 

Quality Court, Chancery e, W.O. 


\CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — Collec- 
tions to illustrate * Lyell’s Elemonts of Geology,” 





| and facilitate the important study of Mineralogy and 


Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 Guineas 
also single specimens of miuerals, rocks, fossils, ‘and 
recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, all the recent 
publications, &c., of J. TENNANT, Miaeralogist to Her 

ajesty, 149 Strand. Private instruction is given in 
Geology and Mineralogy by Mr. TENNANT, F.GS., 
149 Strand, W.C. 


fMYHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS ino 
WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 
TLON of SKETCHES and STUDIES WILL CLOSE 
on Saturday next, March the zud. 5 Pull Mall East. 
Ten till dve. Admission Is, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


Will CLOSE ou SATURDAY, the 2ud of MAROH, 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARIS, Burling- 
ton House.—The Exhibition of WORKS of the 
OLD MASTERS, together with Works of 
Masters of the British School. Admittance (from 9 till 
dusk) One Shilling, Catalogue Sixpence. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHTI, R.A., Secretary. 


TINE BATHS, Sr. LAwrence-on-Sea. 
THE “GRANVILLE” HOTEL. 
Table d'bote at 6.30. Boarding terms, £3 10s per week, 


TRY 
Af OLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTI- 
L BLE BOOTS for Durability, Comfort, and 
Fashion, same Price as Ordinary Boots, and possess 
the following [IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES:— 

1. DURABILICTY—lasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), 
while costing no more than ordinary bouts, 

2, APPEARANCE—The tread being equalized, the 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out, 

3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright 
and in shape, the miserable feeling in-eparable from 
Boots worn on one side (aud whicad is a fruitful cause 
of corns and bunivns) is wholly avoided. 

4. SIMPLICITY—A child can understand and apply 
this invention. 

See TESTIMONIALS, with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, post free on application, The Trade supplied 
with Soles and Heels. 

Wholesale—Mo.z’s Patent Boot Company, Liwirep, 
CHARLES MOLE, Mauager, 
CHIEF DEPOT—4 AND 5 TOTTENHAM-OCOURT 
ROAD, LONDON. 
Agents required in unrepresented districts, 














XYGENATED WATER holds io 

Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 

that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

draught, and from its special action on food during the 

rocess of digestion aud assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pinte, 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists, 
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NEW WORK by EARL STANHOPE. 
This day is published, post Svo, 7s 6d. 


MISCELLANIES—SECOND SERIES 
—Collected and Edited by Earl STANHOPE. 
*,* Copies of the former Volume may still be had. 


Lately published. 


A HISTORY of the REIGN of QUEEN 
ANNE until the Peace of Utrecht, 1701-13. By 
Earl STANHOPE. Second Edition. S8vo, 16s. 

This work is designed as a connecting link between 
the conclusion of Lord Macaulay's History and the 
commencement of Lord Mahon’s. 


3. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 
1713-83, By Lord MAHON (now Earl Stanhope). 
Library Edition, 7 vols. Svo, 938; or, Cabinet 
Edition, 7 vols. post Svo, 35s. 


4. 
LIFE of the Right Hon. WILLIAM PITT, 


with Extracts from his MS. Papers. By Earl 
STANHOPE. Third Edition. With Portraits. 4 
vols, post 8yo, 24s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ADVICE TO PERSONS 
ABOUT TO HIRE A HOUSE. 

TO BUY A HOUSE. 

TO BUILD A HOUSE. 








Now ready, with Plans and Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d 


THE CHOICE OF A DWELLING ; 


A Practical Handbook of Useful 
Information on all Points connected with 
a House. 

By GERVASE WHEELER. 

“Few compilations could be plainer, clearer, or 
more concise than Mr. Wheeler's. It is intended for 
the general public, and is a very compact and sug- 
gestive manual."'—Bui/der. 

“Mr. Wheeler furnishes us with his professional 
advice on all the subjects that should be considered 
either in hiring, purchasing, or building a dwelling 
The book is most complete.”—Civi/ Service Gazette. 

“Mr. Wheeler's book is a ‘practical handbook,’ and 
much discomfort, if not actual loss, may be saved by a 
careful perusal. With regard to drainage and ventila- 
tion, Mr. Wheeler's clear and concise remarks will be 
found of service.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Wheeler's book, for completeness, is the best 
that has appeared. On every matter that can possibly 
be of service, there is sound and seasonable advice." — 
The Irish Builder. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
MR. LEVER'S NEW NOVEL. 
On Monday, the 26th inst., 3 vols. 


zi 
LORD KILGOBBIN. 
A TALE or IRELAND IN OUR OWN TIME. 
By CHARLES LEVER, LL.D., 
Author of “The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” &c. 
Situ, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





This day is published, 452 pages, price 3s 6d. 
NEW GERMAN READER, in Prose 


and Verse; with a Grammatical and Etymo- 

| ows Vocabulary containing the meaning of all the 

ords in the Text; Forms of Commercial and other 

Correspondence, and Specimens of German National 

Handwriting. Forthe UseofSchools. By O. FiscHER- 

FiscHart, of the Edinburgh Merchant Company's 
Educational Institutions, &c. 

*,* A Specimen Copy will be sent to Teachers, post 
free, on receipt of 1s 9d in stamps, by Oliver and Boyd. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyrp. 

London: SImPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Just published, demy 8vo, limp cloth, price 2s. 
D* RAINY’S REPLY to DEAN 
STANLEY. THREE LECTURES on the 
CHURCH of SCOTLAND, delivered in the Music Hal), 
Edinburgh, on the Evenings of the 24th, 26th, and 31st 
January, 1872. By Ropert Rarny, D.D., Professor of 
Church History, New College, Edinburgh. 
London: JAMES NISBET, and Co.; and SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co. Edinburgh: JOHN MACLAREN. 





Now ready, price 1s 6d. 


HE CHURCH and NATIONAL 
. EDUCATION: being the Reasons Why the Poor 
Should be Instructed in Religion. By CLARMONT J. 
DANIBLL. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court. Bath: R. E. Peacu, 8 Bridge Street. 


Price 6d. | 
ETER WILKINS'’S DISCOVERY of 
the ORIGIN of MAN. By F.G.S. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


| NEWFRUITS.—NEW FLOWERS.—Established 1848, 


A CATALOGUE of DICTIONARIES and 
GRAMMARS of the PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES 
and DIALECTS of the WORLD; with a List of 
the Leading Works in the Science of Language. 
A Guide for Students and Booksellers. 8vo, pp. 80, 
stiff cover, price ls. 

| This, the most complete and important linguistic 
} catalogue published in England, will be found useful to 
| booksellers and librarians who hitherto have had no 
| trustworthy guide. Grammars and dictionaries are 
enumerated in no fewer than 185 languages, all of 
which are on sale.""—Bookseller. 


A DICTIONARY of the OLD ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Compiled from Writings of the 
12th, 15th, 14th, and 15th Centuries. By FRANCIS 
HENRY STRATMANN. Part I. Second Edition. 4to, 
pp. 160, price 10s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETYMO- 


LOGY. By HENSLEIGH WeEbpGWwoop. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author, and extended to the Classical Roots of the 
Language. With an Introduction on the Forma- 
tion of the Language. Medium 8vo, about 800 pp., 
double column. Price 5s each. Completed in Five 
Mouthly Parts, of 166 pp. each. 


EMPIRE in ASIA: how we Came by It. 
A Book of Confessions. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. 
Medium 8vo, pp. 426, cloth, price 14s. 

[Just published. 


The INDIAN MUSALMANS. By W. W. 


Hunter, LL.D., of H.M.’s Indian Civil Service, 
Author of the “The Annals of Rural Bengal.” 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, pp. 220, price 10s 6d. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
MARCH. Edited by JoHN MogRuey. 
CONTENTS. 
THE AIM OF RerorM. By Goldwin Smith. 
RICHARD WAGNER. By Frauz Hiiffer. 
Historical ASPECT OF THE LAND QUESTION. 
Charles Elton. 
ESTANISLAO FIGUERAS. By Senor Castelar. 
CusToM AND Sex. By H. Lawrenny. 
P1iERRE LEROUX's DOCTRINE OF HUMANITY. By L. P. 
Leroux. 
Tue Evstace DIAMONDS, Chaps. XX XIII. to XXXVI. 
By Anthony Trollope. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


| TRUBNER AND C0.’S LIST. 
| 





By 





| ag oe T and POMOLOGIST: a 
Popular Magazine of Gardening, contains :— 
High-class Coloured Portraits of the best New Fruits 
and Flowers; Useful Gardening information, ad- 
dressed to Amateurs and Professionals by experienced 
writers; copious Woodcut Illustrations. Price 1s, 
monthly. “An invaluable magazine to all lovers of 
flowers.”—Jlereford Journal, “ Well got up.”"—Liverpool 
Courier. “ Contains the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion as to New Flowers, Fruits, and methods of cultiva- 
tion.”"—Derby Mercury. London: 171 Fleet Street. 


y JHAT IS IT? The Skeleton Rover, 
Chapters I. to VI. Additional Memoirs of Sir 
Walter Scott, Chapter I. My Historical Pilgrimages, 
by Agnes Strickland, No. L, Wemyss Castle. See 
No.L., for March, price 6d. 
Office: St. Paul's Chambers, 15 Paternoster Row, 
London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


WORKS by LORD KINLOCH. 
Two Volumes, price 98; or separately, 4s 6d each. 
TUDIES for SUNDAY EVENING ; 
or, Readings in Holy Writ. Second Edition. 


In One Volume, price 3s 6d. 


IME’S TREASURE; or, Devout 
Thoughts for Every Day of the Year. Expressed 
in verse. Fourth Edition. 
Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and Dovatas. 
London: HAMILTON and Co. 











Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 38, sewed, price 6d. 
BSERVATIONS on the DECEASED 
WIFE'S SISTER QUESTION. By a Soxiciror. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


ATALOGUE of the PRINTED 
BOOKS in the LIBRARY of the SOCIETY of 
WRITERS to H.M.'’s SIGNET in SCOTLAND. 
Part First (A-L), Edinburgh, 1871, 4to. 
*,* Copies may now be had, price 20s, from 
Mr. D. Nutt, Bookseller, 270 Strand; or at the 
Signet Liprary, Edinburgh. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Imp. 8vo, cloth, Vol. L, price 10s 6d, of the New 
Edition of 
R. ADAM CLARK’S COM- 
MENTARY, condensed from the Original 
Work, with Notes embodying the Results of more re- 
cent Biblical Criticism. By the Rev. ROBERT NEWTON 
Young. Tobe completed in Three Volumes, ~: 8vo. 
pies IL. will be published early in April, Vol. III. in 
uly. 
London: WILLIAM TkeGa, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 














“Just published, price Is. 

4 dg SEWAGE QUESTION, with 

remarks on a little suspected, frequenf, and 

not easily *detected’ rource of Typhoid and other 
Zymotics. By ANDREW FERGUS, M.D. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Glasgow: | 

PORTEOUS, BROTHERS, i 


| 
| 





E NGRAVINGS, OLEOGRAPHS, 
4 CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, and other PRINTS. 
A Large Assortment constantly in Stock, and Lists 
sent free on application. Coloured Scraps in Great 
Variety. Size, 8 by 5in., at 2s, 3s, and 4s per dozen, sent 
post free. Other sizes at from 6d and 1s per dozen to 
— 3s each. Frames of every description made to 
order. 

ZORN, BAHNSON, and Co.,9 and 11 Garrick Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





“ Worthy alike of its theme and its authors.”—Zimes, 
ONDON: a_ PILGRIMAGE. By 
4 GusTAve Dore and BLANCHARD JERROLD. Part 
IIL, now ready, contains the following ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS by Gustave Dorn, drawn on the spot and 
engraved under the Artist's careful supervision: — 
BISHOPSGATE STREET. 
BetTweeEN BridGes. 
VictoRIA EMBANKMENT. 
LAVENDER-GIRL. 
ORANGE-WOMAN. 
Lem DE VENDOR. 
R GE.—APPLYING FOR ADMITTANCE 
IN THE ABBEY, WESTMINSTER. 
GREENWICH.—IN THE SEASON. 
LAMBETH POTTERIES, 
THE DEVIL's AcrE. 
NEWGATE.—EXERCISE YARD. 
HANSOM CAB. 
READING CASES, to hold the Twelve Numbers 
3s 6d each. ' 
In Twelve Monthly Parts, Five Shillings each. 
Opinions of the Press free by post on application. 
London: GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street; and all 
Booksellers. 









Price One Shilling. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
for MARCH, 1872. 
CONTENTS. 

1, SATANELLA. A Story of Punchestown. By G. J. 
Whyte Melville, Author of “The Gladiators,” 
&c. Chaps. XII.-XIV. 

THE SPORTSMAN’S SPRING SONG. 

BARRISTERS, Their Function, and Use and Abuse, 
By J. Hain Friswell. 

A GREEK GOOD Fripay. By Jennet Humphreys. 

AT ETRETAT. (Autumn, 1871.) By Robert Stegall. 

ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF ENGLAND. By Charles 
Cowden Clarke. 

XII.—Foote and Farce Writers, 

A REMINISCENCE of WHITEWALL. By “ Asteriod.” 

. Tom Provis. The Lord Chief Justice's Notorious 
Client. 

THR PoTaTOo-BLOssoM. An Irish Idyll. By Shiel 

uv. 

A DAY AT ASHDOWN Park. By A. H. M. 

JOHN AND JONATHAN. By John Baker Hopkins, 

rages or Our DAY. XI—Miss Robertson 
(Mrs. Kendal.) XII.—Miss Ada Cavendish. 

13. TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 

London: GRANTand Co., 102 Fleet Street; and all 
Booksellers. 


On Monday, the 26th inst. (One Shilling), No. 147. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
7 for MARCH, with Illustrations by HUBERT 
Herkomer and §. L. FILpes. 
CONTENTS. 

Story OF THE PLéeBIscire. Told by One of the 
7,500,000 who voted “ Yes." By MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian. (With an Illustration.) 

Chaps. 9-11. 

MADAME HENRIETTE D'ANGLETERRE. 

WANDERINGS IN JAPAN.—II. By A. B. Mitford. 

A VOYAGE TO THE SUN, 

NAFOOSA: a Story of Grand Cairo. 

Lorp KILGOBBIN. (With an Illustration.) 

Chap. 79. Pleasant Congratulations. 
— 80. A New Arrival. 
— 81, An Unlooked-for Correspondent. 
— 82. The Breakfast-Room. 
— 83. The Garden by Moonlight. 
— 84. Next Morning. 
— 85. The End. 
SMiTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


H E ART-JOURNAL 

for MARCH (price 2s 6d) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS:— 

1, « ber vy A MILEOF EvinbRO' Town,” after J. Faed, 


Per eS 


2 FN 


10. 
11. 
12. 








2. THE MADONNA, after Raffaelle. 
3. A [RIUMPHAL PROCESSION, after Th. Gerard. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS.—Art-work for Women, 
No. 1. The Work to be Done—Ebony and its Varieties, 
by P. L. Simmonds—Art-Notes from Geneva—Monu- 
ments in Memory of the Explorers Burke and Wills, 
illustrated—Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings at 
the Dudley Gallery—Obituary, T. Vernon, J. Watkins, 
R.H.A., F. H. Lanoue, R. Evans, H. T. Tackerman— 
Schools of Art—The Stately Homes of England: 
Chatsworth, by S. C. Hall, F.S.A., illustrated— 
Merchants of the Middle Ages, Part VL, by the Rev. 
E. L. Cutts, illustrated—Exhibitions of the Society of 
Female Artists aud the Glasgow Lunstitute of the Fine 
Arts—Visits to Private Galleries: The Collection of 
Henry Bicknell, Esq., Clapham Common, &c., &c. 

*,* The Volume for 1871 is now ready, price 31s 64, 
bound in cloth. 

London: VIRTUE and Co., Ivy Lane, and all Book- 
sellers. 


RT, PICTORIALand INDUSTRIAL, 
a Monthly Magazine, with Six Large Heliotype 
Illustrations. The subjects of the Illustrations in the 
March Number (now ready) are 
1, MADONNA AND ANGELS. By Titian. 
2. * WILLIAM HOGARTH, 1794.” (A Portrait by himself.) 
3. TITANIA SLEEPING. Bas-relief by F. M. Miller. 
4. THe LITTLE DEVIL'S BRipGk At ALTORF. Drawing 
by J. M. W. Turner. 
5. “ DEEPLY INTBRESTED.” Painting by E. C. Barnes. 
6. THE New Law Courts; Portion OF THE WEST 
Front. From a Drawing by G. E. Street, R.A. 
With Art-Topics of Immediate Interest, by Charies 
Burton; the continuation of Mr. Conder's Treatise on 
the Symmetry of the Human Form; Notices of Fine- 
Art Exhibitions; and other interesting matter. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 
London: SAMPsoNn Low, Marston, Low, and SEARLE, 
188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


HAT WILL THIS COST to 











PRINT? An immediate answer to the 
inquiry, and a SPECLMEN BooK of TyPs#s, with [ufor- 
mation for Authors, may be obtained on application to 
R. BaRReTT and SONS, 13 Mark Lane, London. 
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Second Edition, in 1 vol. 8yo, 15s. 


THE SWITZERS. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 

« A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on 
Switzerland. It is full of valuable information, and 
Jike all Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable."— 
Daily News. 
*% We advise every one who cares for good literature 
to get a copy of this brilliant, novel, and abundantly 
instructive account of * The Switzers.’ "—Post. 
“A work of real and abiding value. We most 
cordially recommend the book.” —Standard. 
“A most interesting and useful work.”—Telegraph. 
Hurst and BLAcKETT, Publishers. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Aston-Royal. By the Author of 


A Bridgo of Glass. By F. W. 


Roprnson, Author of “Grandmother's Money,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


Bruna’s Revenge. By the Author 


of “Caste,” &. 3 vols. 
“Viewed simply as love stories, fresh, pure, and 
pathetic, these stories deserve praise." —Atheneum, 
“+ Bruna’s Revenge ' is sparkling and bright. The plot 
is exciting and well carried out,”—Messenger. 


A Woman in Spite of Herself. By 


J.C. JEAFFRESON. 3 vols. 

“Mr. Jeaffreson's powerfully-written and exciting 
tale possesses several claims to public attention. We 
read this novel through without a pause.”"—Athenwum. 

“ A delightful and exciting story." —/Post. 


Wilfrid Cumbermede. By George 
MACDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 

“*Wilfrid Cumbermede’ is extremely original, 

clever, and interesting.—Atheneum, 


Hannah. By the Author of 


“John Halifax.” 2 vols. 
“A powerful novel of domestic life."—Daily News. 


A First Appearance. By Mrs. 
EVANS BELL. vols. 
“ This decidedly clever story is full of interest.”—Post. 
Hurst and BLACKETT, Publisners, 13 Great Marl- 
borough Street. 





- 





This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY : 
DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 


By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., F.G.S., 
Professor of Geology in the College of Physical 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
A New Edition, being the Fifth, revised and extended, 
with Engravings and a Glossary of Scientific Terms. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOp & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
IntRopucTORY TexT-BooK OF GEOLOGY. Ninth 
Edition. 2s. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Fourth Edition. 2s. 

ADVANCED TexT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 

HANDBOOK OF TERMS IN GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPAY. Second Edition. 786d. &c., & 





This day is published. 


A MANUAL 
or 


ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE ' 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL. 
DESIGNED MAINLY TO SHOW CHARACTERISTICS OF 


By WILLIAM MINTO, M.A. 
In crown 8yo, pp. 634, price 10s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





BEN RHYDDING IN WINTER. 
Just published, price 2s 6d. 


BEN RHYDDING; 

9 
ITS AMENITIES, HYGIENE, and THERAPEUTICS, 

By James Barren, B.A., 

Author of “ Management of Health,” &c., &. 

“I consider this book the best ever written about 
Ben Rhydding.”—W. MAcLEop. 

gagnien: A. G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, 





HE NEW TESTAMENT: Critically 
Emphasized, according to the Logicai Idiom of 

the Original; newly translated from the Text of 
lies ; with an Introduction and Occasional Notes. 

By Joseru B, ROTHERHAM. Octavo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
piondon: SAMUEL BAGSTER and Sons, 15 Paternoster 





HE VULGATE NEW TESTAMENT, 
Gola with the DOUAY VERSION of 1582, in Parallel 
mns. Quarto, half-bound, price 7s 6d. 
p london : SAMUEL BAGsTER and Sons, 15 Paternoster 


STRAHAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS of 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate, Vol. II. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NOTES on ENGLAND. By H. Tarne, D.C.L., 


Oxon, &c. Translated by W. F. Rae, with an Introduction by the Translator. Reprinted, with Additions, 
from the Daily News. Post 8vo. y (/mmediately. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. By Norman Macteop, 


D.D. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


DISCUSSIONS on 


Being a Report of the Pr lings of a Conf 
and 21st, 1871. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


TAPPY’S CHICKS, and other LINKS between 


NATURE and HUMAN NATURE. By Mrs.Georgke Curries. With Lilustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 
“ No stories are more charming than Mrs. Cupples’ ‘Tappy'’s Chicks’ is for all readers, whether five or fifty 


years old; so is ‘Our Barbara ' and the *‘ Tailor's Cat.’ "—TZimes. 


The HAUNTED CRUST; and other Stories. 


KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author of “Gideon's Rock.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. y 

“ We cannot express our opinion of its extraordinary merit. The impression which these figures make upon 
the reader is fresh and vivid to a degree which we have seldom seen equalled, and its pathos is simply 
overpowering. Weshall be surprised if the reader does not feel, when he comes to the ending, what the present: 
writer felt,—a sense of personal trouble and loss such as fictions or real events very rarely arouse.”— Spectator. 

“If Miss Saunders has not woke up one morning lately, and found herself famous, she deserves to have done 
so. This book will put her in the front rank of novelists.”"— Westminster Review. 

“You will scarcely flnd in fiction more delicate and tender touches."—Graphic, 


LORD BANTAM. By the Author of “Ginx’s 


Baby.” Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 16s. 
“ The author of ‘Ginx’s Baby’ has returned to the fleld in which he first distinguished himself, and has in the 
present story improved on his first attempt.”--Athenwum, 
“ This is a brief outline of a remarkable career, which has its lessons and suggestions written in every page. 
Indeed, the book altogether, in its whimsical, humorous, and oftentimes serious moods, affords a statement of 
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the social problem which is worth the attention of every one."—Daily News. 


HOW IT ALL HAPPENED, &c. By Mrs. Parr, 


“ The author of ‘ Dorothy Fox’ has solved the problem of being domestic without being tame. This is pen 
the result of her undoubted power of description and her insight into character, and partly of the kind of 
which she describes—life mostly of the quiet rustic sort lurking in old country towns and odd seaside villages 
which have not yet been crushed into uniformity by the march of ‘ progress.’ It isa pleasant rest to the novel- 
reader, after wading through dreary volumes recording the trivial lives of the worshippers of conventionality, 
or the conceptions of ‘ aristocratic life’ formed by some vulgar panderer to the bad taste of the middl 

to turn a —_ an old-world village as Ursley or Chad's End, and hear the simple annals of its quaint inhabi- 
tants.""—Athenwum, 


PASSAGES from the FRENCH and ITALIAN 


NOTE-BOOKS of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 
“ We can only do justice to this book by such a multiplication of quotations as we have no space for. But we 
hope we have said sufficient to send our readers to the volumes, and we recommend them strongly to travellers 
intending to winter in Italy. Their merit lies in their suggestiveness, in their originality of thought and 
their —— of criticism, and they will gain greatly in charm by being read in the places where they were 
written.” —TZimes. 





COLONIAL QUESTIONS. 


held at Westminster Palace Hotel, on July 19th, 20th 








STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Cuamman.—EDWARD S. GORDON, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
Annual Report and Accounts, with Form of Proposal, Rates, &c., may be had op 


JOHN M. M‘CANDLISH, Manager. WILLIAM PORTEOUS, Secretary in London. 
Edinburgh : 22 St. Andrew Square. London: 3 King William Street, E.O. 


PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Srreer, Uxrorp Street, W., beg to call 
attention to their TRON COTTAGE PIANOS, celebrated for their Power and Beauty. 
These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalled for the 
Excellence of their Construction and the Masical effect which they produce, 
The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and construct their 
Instruments accordingly. 
Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are specially invited to inspect these Pianos. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters. 

32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT Prices OF LONG-CLOTH SHIRTS: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt); 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality). 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS. 


WM. YOUNGER AND COC O.’8 
EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, 


Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economical, to be had of the principal retailers, Observe Trade Marks, 
as other brands aro frequently substituted. 


BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. LONDON Stor#s: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 
Liverpool: 1 Seel Street.—Bristol: 14 Narrow Quay.—Dublin Stores: 7 Lower Abbey Street.—Swausoa: Quy 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST, 


IMMEDIATELY. 


The History of Greece. 


By Dr. Ernst Curtivs. Translated by A. W. Ward, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. Vol. 4 (from Athens under the Thirty to the 
Death of Epaminondas). Demy 8vo, 18s. 


Letters of Mary Russell Mitford. 


Second Series. Edited by HENRY CHORLEY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


New Homes for the Old Country : 


A Personal Experience in Australia and New Zealand. By GrorGE S. BADEN- 
PowsgLL, Demy 8vo, with 45 Illustrations. 


Diaries tind Letters of Sir George 
JACKSON, K.C.H. From the Peace of Amiens to the Battle of Talavera. 
Edited by Lady JACKSON. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The Day after Death; or, the Future 


Life Revealed by Science. By Louis FievigR. Crown 8vo. 


In France with the-Germans. 
By Colonel OTTO CoRVIN, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
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Now READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Second dition of South Sea Bubbles. 


By the EARL and the Doctor. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


Lives of the Princes of the House of 


CONDE. “By HLR.H. the Duke D'AUMALE. Translated with the sanction of 
His Royal Highness by the Rev. R. BROWN-BORTHWICK. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


Poor Miss Finch. 


A Novel. By WILKIgz CoLLINs. 3 vols crown 8yo. 


Wife or Slave? <A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Wise as a Serpent,” &c. 3 vols. 





Twenty-Five Years of my Life. 
By — DE LAMARTINE, Translated by the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT. 
vols., 24s, 


The Story of a Shower. 


A Novel. By ANNA H. Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” &c. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


Letters and other Writings of the late 


EDWARD DENISON, M.P. for Newark. Edited by Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON, 
Bart. 8vyo, 7s 6d. 


Out of Her Sphere. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Er.oart, Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” “Justa 
Woman,” &c, 3 yols. crown 8yo. 


Letters from India. 


Ag 3 Hon. Emity Epgn, Authoress of “Up the Country.” 2 vols. crown 
8yvo, 21s. 


Ought we to visit her ? 


A Novel. By Mrs. EpwArpes, Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &e, 3 vols. crown 8yv0. 





The Temple Bar Magazine 
(On February 28) for MARCH. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
3. “ Goop-Brgk, SWEETHEART!” «By Rhoda Broughton, Author of ‘Cometh Up as 
a Flower " and “ Red as a Rose is She.” 
2. MODERN MANNERS. 
3. A NIGHT WITH THE ANTHOLOGICAL, By John Sheehan. 
4. ON SOME CLUBS AND THEIR ENDS. 
5. THE CAVALRY OF ST. SEBASTIAN. 
6 NARRATIVE OF AN ESCAPE FROM PARIS. 
7. RICHARD STEELE. 


8. ALFRED DE ViGNy. 
9. Tus DeceASSD Wire's Sister. By Sydney Mostyn. Chaps. XIIL, XIV., XV. 


: MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

The Argosy. 
} CONTENTS for MARCH (ready February 28). 
4) Wirsts THe MAze. By the Author of “East Lynne.” Chaps. 8, 9, 10, 11. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

2. EDMUND SPENSER. 
3. BREAKING Down. By Johnny Ludlow. 
4, ONLY FRIENDSHIP. 


5. From A DETECTIVE’S NOTE-BOOK. 
6. A REMINISCENCE. 





Sixpence Monthly. 
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NEW. WORKS. °~, 
RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir 


Henry HOLianp, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., &., Physician-in-Ordinary to 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d 7 Sue, 


ROYAL and REPUBLICAN FRANCE; a 


Series of Essays reprinted from the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and Briti, 
Foreign Reviews. By HENRY REEVE, C.B., D.C.L. 2 vols. crown 8vo. mh 
(Nearly ready. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY Froupg 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. . 


LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. 8vo, price £8 18s, 
CABINET EDITION, in 12 vols. crown 8yo, price £3 12s. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD the THIRD. By WittiamM LONGMAN. With 9 Maps, 8 Pla: 
16 Woodcuts. 2 vols, 8vo, price 28s. ~ hon, end 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. of ENG- 


LAND since the ACCESSION of GEORGE III. 1760-1860. By Sir Tuomas 
ErsKINE May, K.C.B. Third Edition. 3 vols. crowa 8vo, price 18s. 


On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 


ENGLAND; its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 
Topp. 2 vols. 8yo, price 37s. 


Lord GEORGE BENTINCK: a Political Bio- 


im aa By the Right Hon. B. Disragui. Eighth Edition, revised, with a New 
reface. Crown 8yo, price 6s. — 


TRADITIONS &CUSTOMS of CATHEDRALS. 


By MACKENZIE E. C. WALCOTT, B.D., F.S.A., Precentor and Prebendary of 
Chichester. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRE- 


LAND; Swirt, FLoop, GRATTAN, O'CONNELL. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. Lacky, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of 


the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Leoxy, MA, 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8ve, price 16s. 


The MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NATIONS. 


By Grorce W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
8v0, price 28s. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of St. PAUL. B 


the Rev. W. J. Conyprarg, M.A., and the Very Rev. J. 8S. Howson, D.D. 
Student's Edition, with 46 Lilustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, price 93. ’ 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8v0, price 31s 6d. 


[February 24, 1872. 





LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Land- - 


scapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &. 2 vols. 4to, price 43s. 


JUDAS; or, a Brother’s Inquiry concerning the 


Betrayer: a Dream, &. By the Rev. H.H. DosNgy. Orown 8vo, price 5s. 


THREE CENTURIES of MODERN HISTORY. 


By CHARLES DUKE YONGE, Regius Professor of Modern History and English 
Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. Crown 8yo. (Jn @ Sew days. 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. 


W. Herscuet, Bart., M.A. Eleventh Edition, with Plates and Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo, price 12s. 


SUPPLEMENT to WATTS'S DICTIONARY of 


CHEMISTRY; bringing the Record of Chemical Discovery down to the End 
of the Year 1869. By Henry Watts, F.R.S., assisted by Eminent Scientific 
and Practical Chemists. 8vo, price 31s 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL 


READERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated and Edited from GANoT's 
Cours de Physique by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S. Crown 8yo, with many Illus- 
trations. [Nearly ready. 


A NEW STAR ATLAS, for the Library, the 


School, and the Observatory; in 12 Circular Maps, with 2 Index Plates and 9 
Diagrams. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., Hon. Sec. R.A.S. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITEC- 


TURE, with above 1,600 Woodcuts. Fifth Edition, re-edited, &c., by WYATT 
PAPWORTH. 8vo, price 52s 6d. 
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